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Report of A. L. A. Meeting held at 
Montreal, Canada, June 6-13, 1900 


The twenty-second general meeting 
of the American Library Association 
was held in Montreal June 6-12. The 
purpose of meeting in Canada was two- 
fold—to create a more general interest 
in library work amony the Canadian 
brethren, and to allow the members of 
the association to visit interesting locali- 
ties in this historic country. Whatever 
may have been done toward accom- 
plishing the first, the second was cer- 
tainly full of splendid opportunities. 

The multitude gathered from New 
England by special train, and reached 
Montreal on Wednesday. The western 
contingent gathered along the lakes at 
various places, the first general round- 
up being at Toronto, and the second 
strong contingent, from New York and 
the South, being gathered at Clayton. 
Montreal was reached by the party that 
came by boat on Wednesday evening. 
Despite the arduous and incessant ef- 
forts on the part of Mr Gould and the 
local committee, there was some entan- 
glement about settling in the rooms at 
the Windsor hotel, but finally all were 
pleasantly located and the week passed 
over very smoothly. 

On Wednesday evening the party 
gathered in the parlors of the Windsor 
hotel. An introduction committee had 
previously been appointed to introduce 
new members, but there was nobody to 
introduce the introduction committee, 
and so it was an evening principally of 
old acquaintances renewed. 

Promptly on Thursday morning the 
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meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Thwaites, and a cordial address 
of welcome was delivered by Principal 
Peterson of McGill university. He re- 
ferred to the good feeling existing be- 
tween all English-speaking people and 
expressed a hope for closer relations 
in intellectual growth, whatever differ- 
ences might exist on current topics. 
A brief and appropriate response was 
made by Mr Thwaites, and the conven- 
tion settled down to business. 

The first important report was that of 
the treasurer, who announced that the 
executive board had changed the time 
of making this report to correspond 
with the calendar years, instead of, as 
formerly, from conferencetoconference. 

From May, 1899, to December, 1899, 
the receipts were $821; $766.68 had been 
expended for printing and distributing 
proceedings, etc., and the balance on 
hand Dec. 1, 1899, was $54.75. From 
Jan. 1 to May 31, 1900, the receipts were 
$1348, expenditures, $480, balance on 
hand, $921.90. Members in good stand- 
ing, 664. During the period of the re- 
port, 61 new members had been received 
and g died. 

The report of the Publishing section 
was presented by Mr Lane, as follows: 
Report of the A. L. A. Publishing section 


William C. Lane, treasurer, librarian of Harvard 
university 


_ The Publishing section presents here- 
with its customary statement of ac- 
counts, summarizing the business affairs 
of the section for the year 1899, show- 
ing in regard to each publication the net 
balance for or against it at the begin- 
ning of the year, the receipts and ex- 
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penses of the year, and the balance 
standing to debit or credit at the close 
of the year. The number of copies 
sold of each publication and the num- 
ber of copies remaining on hand is also 
given. The most striking point to be 
noticed in regard to the year is the small 
number of copies sold of our various 
bibliographical publications. This may 
be in some measure due to the circum- 
stance, that during the last half of the 
year a change in the arrangements for 
handling our publications was in prog- 
ress; but the principal cause must be 
that most libraries that cared to own 
them being already supplied,our method 
of sale failed to bring our books to the 
attention of the ordinary book buyer 
through the trade. On Jan. 1, Ig00, our 
larger book publications were trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Hougton, Mifflin & 
Co., of Boston, who will in future act 
as our publishers. The Library Bureau 
retains the Index of subject headings, 
since the demand for that comes almost 
exclusively from libraries. The cards 
for current books are also issued for us 
by the Library Bureau, but the other card 
publications, though manufactured for 
us by the Library Bureau, should be or- 
dered directly of the Publishing sec- 
tion, to which also the bills for them are 
to be paid. The little books, List of 
French fiction, Books for boys and girls, 
etc.,also remain in the hands of the Pub- 
lishing section. It is evident that our 
book publications have had only a mod- 
erate degree of success, and with the 
exception of the A. L. A. index and the 
List of subject headings, they have not 
brought back the money put into-them. 
All our card publications, however, have 
been successful from the beginning, and 
the profit on them has more than made 
up for the deficit on the books, for it 
should be noticed that, although the 
statement shows on all the publication 
accounts taken together an excess of 
expenditure over receipts of $697.48, 
yet the sum of $971.78 has now been 
spent in preparatory work on the second 
edition of the A. L. A. index and the 
Portrait index, works which have as yet 
had no opportunity to bring us any in- 


come. Throwing out these two items, 
the total receipts on our publications 
exceed the expenses by $274.70. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the expense of Books for girls and 
women, and of French fiction, and the 
cost of editorial work on the Fine arts 
bibliography, were met by private gen- 
erosity, else the story told by our ac- 
counts would be very different. 

A few notes of explanation in regard 
to certain items will be of general inter- 
est. The sale of the List of subject 
headings having proved so good, and 
the receipts being substantially in ex- 
cess of the cost, the board voted to pay 
over from time to time to E. M. Jones, 
who had done without remuneration 
most of the work of editing the list, 20 
per cent of the net profits, and the treas- 
urer accordingly had the pleasure of 
making a first payment to Mr Jones of 
$56.96 on account of sales up to Dec. 31, 
1899. 

The preparation of the new edition 
of the A. L. A. index has been rapidly 
pushed forward under Mr Fletcher’s 
supervision, and a portion of it is al- 
ready in the printer’s hands. 

The work on the Portrait index also 
still progresses without interruption. 
Several collaborators in different parts 
of the country are still at work, and since 
August, 1899, C. W. Plympton has been 
continuously in the employ of the Pub- 
lishing section, engaged in indexing 
material accessible in the libraries of 
Boston and Cambridge, and not already 
provided for. In this way a very con- 
siderable addition has been made to the 
material in hand, which now amounts to 
some 60,co0 cards, and the work of ar- 
ranging this material in one alphabet 
has just been begun. 

The Printed cards for current books 
have recorded 1340 titles for the year, 
almost the same number as that cata- 
loged last year (1330). Our thanks are 
due to the publishers who have sent us 
their publications, and have thus made 
the continuance of this work possible; 
but it is difficult to keep the publishers 
interested in this undertaking, and it 
seems to be difficult for them to supply 
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us with the books promptly, yet prompt 
service is absolutely essential to the use- 
fulness of the cards. If the plans for 
coéperative cataloging, which the co- 
operative committee has to propose, are 
carried out, some general reorganization 
of this work may prove desirable. 

The subscription list of the Anno- 
tated cards on English history does not 
increase from year to year, as we had 
hoped it would, but remains practically 
stationary at about 100 subscribers, 59 
sets of the cards and 50 copies of the 
pamphlet being subscribed for in the 
case of the 1899 titles. This only barely 
covers the cost of printing and leaves 
nothing to pay the editor. The total 
expenses and receipts for the year 1896, 
1897, and 1898 cards taken together 
were $216 and $223.67 respectively, 
showing a balance of profit of $7.67, 
not a very encouraging outlook for the 
editor; yet the work that is put into 
these cards calls for the best qualities 
of judgment and scholarship, and such 
work should not remain without remu- 
neration. The criticisms on the cards 
that have come to the notice of the 
Publishing section indicate that too 
large a number of the titles recorded are 
not such as the popular library is likely 
to buy. 

It has been suggested to the Publish- 
ing section that the field now covered 
might be extended to cover all histor- 
ical publications in English, but that the 
books treated should be limited to those 
of more popular interest. The board 
would be glad to hear expressions of 
opinion on this suggestion from the 
members of the association. 

One unexpected use of these titles has 
appeared. The attention of the Ameri- 
can historical association having been 
called to them, the association offered 
to print the titles and annotations, with 
our permission, in their annual volume, 
provided the notes should be so modi- 
fied as to express no opinions of abso- 
lute or relative value, but to become 
purely descriptive. 

The Publishing section consented to 
this being done on condition that an ex- 
plicit statement should be introduced, 


setting forth the character of the anno- 
tations as printed on the cards, and the 
character of the change which had been 
made in them. 

The Printed cards for periodical pub- 
lications have covered 2916 titles in 
the year 1899 against 2645 in the I! 
months of the previous year. A sug- 
gested subject heading is printed at the 
foot of each card, according to the sys- 
tem begun in March, 1899, and prob- 
ably repays the slight trouble and ex- 
pense involved, provided subscribers 
remember that these headings are only 
suggestions made by one or another of 
the five codperating libraries that fur- 
nish the printers copy, and do not pre- 
tend to set forth such a consistent sys- 
tem of subject headings that they can 
be followed without constant watchful- 
ness and modification. The price was 
reduced from $3 per hundred titles (two 
cards to each title) to $2.50, on Jan. 
I, 1899, but the Publishing section has 
not felt justified in making a further 
reduction, the receipts for the year ex- 
ceeding the expenses by only $89.50. 
If the section had a stronger financial 
backing it would be interesting to re- 
duce the prices for all our card publica- 
tions 50 per cent, and see whether a 
much larger sale could not be obtained. 

Our present prices, stating them all 
in terms of the hundred cards, vary from 
$1.31 for the English history annota- 
tions, where the composition is a larger 
item and we give an extra set of titles 
on paper slips and print a larger num- 
ber of cards and pamphlets than we 
sell; $1.25 for the periodicals’ cards, 
and go cents for the current book cards, 
down to 60 cents and 45 cents respec- 
tively for the Warner library and the 
Massachusetts documents’ cards, where 
a larger number of sets were printed, 
and, in the latter case, nothing had to 
be allowed for the expense of catalog- 
ing and distribution. The prices for 
similar work done in connection with 
the International institute at Brussels 
are much less, varying from I§ to 40 
cents per 100 cards, and some reduction 
in our prices is clearly desirable. 

On the Cards for miscellaneous sets— 
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the balance noted seems to show a 
slight loss, but this is only temporary, 
and will soon be wiped out by further 
sales from stock on hand. Cards for 
five different works were issued in 1899. 
These five works were the Annual re- 
ports of the U. S. national museum, 
from 1886-1894 (173 cards), the Annual 
reports of the Bureau of ethnology from 
1879-1895 (173 cards), Depew’s One 
hundred years of American commerce 
(203 cards), Bulletin and memoirs of 
the New York State museum, 1887-1898 
(54 cards), and the Libed scriptorum 
-of the authors’ club (152 cards). Since 
January I the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican association for the announcement 
of science and the Annual reports of 
the Smithsonian institution have been 
analyzed. A somewhat comprehensive 
list of works, adapted to analyzing in 
this way, was sent out in December, 1899, 
with a request that librarians should in- 
dicate which they should prefer to have 
done, and on the basis of the replies 
received 10 have been selected to be 
analyzed if possible this year. 

These include the publications of the 
American historical association, the 
Contributions and miscellaneous collec- 
tions of the Smithsonian institution, 
the Circulars of information of the Bu- 
reau of education, the Special consular 
reports, the Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts historical society, etc., and in 
addition, a selection from the English 
Blue books. 

The demand for the Cards for the 
Warner library proved unexpectedly 
large, and we made a mistake in not 
printing more than the hundred sets, 
which the publishers of this work 
bought from us outright, to be sold at a 
stipulated price through their own 
agents. 

The proposal of the Massachusetts 
library club to prepare printed cards 
for the Massachusetts public docu- 
ments was accepted in part by the li- 
brarian of the State library, and at the 
expense of the state cards were printed 
for the monographs contained in the 
state documents for 1898. The same 
material was also printed in pamphlet 
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form, and either cards or pamphlet were 
sent to every library in the state free of 
charge. The printing was done under 
the supervision of the Publishing sec- 
tion, the cataloging being done at the 
expense of the Massachusetts library 
club. 

The series of Library tracts projected 
last year finds no place on the statement 
of accounts, since none were ready for 
the press till the spring of the present 
year. Weare now able to present to 
the association, however, three tracts, 
the first Why should we have a public 
library? a collection of interesting and 
appropriate extracts compiled by the 
committee; the second, How to start a 
public library, by Dr G. E. Wire, and 
the third on Traveling libraries, by F. 
A. Hutchins. 

We have not been obliged to draw 
heavily upon the income of the Endow- 
ment fund, and have received from that 
source only $7097 (in February, 18g9), 
a portion of the $100 which the council 
directed the trustees to appropriate to 
the use of the Publishing section. 


Capital ($1960.48 plus $49.25)......... $2009.73 
Sunk in publications...............66. 697.48 





“Available Jan. 1, 1900............ $1312.25 


In regard to work on hand or pro- 
posed a few words must be added. The 
second edition of the A. L. A. index 
and the Portrait index have already 
been mentioned. The supplement to 
the A.L. A. catalog which the New York 
State library undertook to print has 
unfortunately been delayed. Larned’s 
Annotated bibliography of American 
history is nearly ready for the printer, 
but has also been delayed by Mr Lar- 
ned’s illness. Miss M.S. R. James and 
Miss Sargent have undertaken to make 
a general index to the articles in library 
periodicals and have begun the collec- 
tion of material. The index when ready 
will probably be issued in conjunction 
with the L. A. U. K. 

W. Dawson Johnston has the material 
for an annotated bibliography of Eng- 
lish history, which it is hoped can be 
completed on the lines of Mr Larned’s 
bibliography and published. 
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Mr Josephsen, of the John Crerar li- 
brary, suggests the issue of printed 
cards for the articles in some 20 cur- 
rent bibliographical periodicals, and is 
ready to furnish the titles carefully 
annotated. The board has this pro- 
posal under consideration. Prof. Lenba 
of Bryn Mawr has a U. S. bibliogra- 
phy of periodical literature relating to 
psychelogy, covering the last 40 years 
and indexing the contents of some 42 
periodicals. The Publishing section 
has been in correspondence with him 
in regard to the possibility of publish- 
ing his bibliography, the best form for 
it, and the relation it should bear to 
the excellent annual bibliography is- 
sued by the Psychological review. 

No substantial progress has been 
made since the last meeting of the 
association toward putting the work of 
the Publishing section on a broader and 
stronger basis, but the desirability of 
taking some definite steps in this direc- 
tion is as evident as ever. We have for 
over three years enjoyed and profited 
by the hospitality of the Boston Athe- 
neum, but the space that can be allowed 
us there is really insufficient for our 
needs, and our expectation that we 
might be able to hire the room we 
needed in another part of the building 
has been disappointed. In addition to 
the efficient service rendered by the 
assistant secretary, the Publishing sec- 
tion could with advantage employ a 
portion, say half, of the time of a capa- 
ble man, who should combine business, 
judgment, and alertness with biblio- 
graphical tastes and knowledge of li- 
brary interests. Such a man acting as 
treasurer of the Publishing section 
could do for it far more than the pres- 
ent treasurer has been able to accom- 
plish, who has been able to give it only 
a small portion of the time and thought 
which the importance of the work and 
the variety of interests involved de- 
mands. In fact, the time has come 
when both for its own sake, and in jus- 
tice to those who serve it, the Publish- 
ing sections should have salaried offi- 
cers, and should no longer depend on 
volunteer and unpaid service. To make 
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the change successfully, however, re- 
quires a better financial foundation than 
the Publishing section yet has. The 
outcome of the year 1899 has been 
favorable financially, but it must be re- 
membered that no new work has been 
entered upon involving any considera- 
ble outlay, such as is likely to be needed 
during the next two or three years if 
the various undertakings in progress or 
proposed are carried out. 

The report from the trustees on the 
endowment fund was made by Charles 
C. Soule. No additional donations have 
been received during the year. There 
has been received $75 on account of 
life memberships. Of the funds, $3c0o 
was invested in 5 per cent loans, and 
$1000 in the Brookline savings bank. 
There is $402 in the hands of trustees 
to be loaned, and the entire assets of 
the endowment amount to $6329, the 
income from which is about $500. 

Several reports were passed over, as 
the committees were either not repre- 
sented at the meeting, or were not ready 
to report at that time, and the next re- 
port was on library schools, read by J. 
C. Dana. 


Report of the committee on Library schools 


We have found it impossible to visit 
all of the four library schools which we 
have chiefly taken into consideration. 
Miss Hasse has visited the Pratt, Mr 
Crunden the Illinois, Mr Dana the Pratt 
and the Albany. The personal exam- 
ination of the actual work of the schools 
has been almost nil. We cannot, in our 
criticisms, go beyond certain general 
remarks made in the light of our obser- 
vation of graduates, conversation with 
library school instructors, printed re- 
ports and answers to letters of inquiry. 
Our report is therefore very inadequate. 
We wish in opening to call attention to 
this inadequacy, and to emphasize the 
suggestions we make elsewhere, due in 
part to Mr Josephson of Chicago, that 
the association take such steps as will 
put it in close touch with education for 
librarianship, and will enable it to give 
or withhold its indorsement of schools 
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or training classes with an assurance 
born of full knowledge. 

Summer schools and training classes 
we have only incidentally taken into 
consideration. We are compelled to 
approve of every effort made to increase 
the knowledge and skill of library work- 
ers. No form of education for librari- 
anship should be, in our opinion, dis- 
couraged. But we cannot state too 
strongly our conviction that both 
schools and training classes should not 
permit the impression to go abroad that 
their work is greater than it really is. 
Form must be distinguished from sub- 
stance. Short roads do not lead to the 
summits of high mountains. Trained 
workers, experts, and experienced li- 
brarians are not made in six weeks, and 
at the end of nine months they are still 
in the making. There is nothing eso- 
teric in library economy. There are 
good library schools because there are 
good librarians. All schools and espe- 
cially all schools which profess to pre- 
pare one quickly for a certain narrow 
field, are subject to the blight of the 
cult, the mildew of the ism, and the 
megalocephaly of the diploma. 

The accompanying table gives certain 
figures and statements in regard to 
each school which we hope will be 
found of interest in connection with 
this report. 

Of the schools in general we would 
say that, as far as our investigations go, 
they seem to be worthy of the praise 
that has been given them in previous 
reports, as regards courses of study, dis- 
tribution of work, technical equipment, 
strict attention to business and enthu- 
siasm of both instructors and pupils, 
with one exception; we believe that 
too much attention, relatively, is given 
to the subjects of cataloging and classi- 
fication. The preponderating attention 
given to these topics is probably due to 
the fact that they are among the few 
things in library management which are 
so formulated that they can be taught. 
Apprentices and library school students 
almost universally think cataloging the 
most important part of library work, 
because it is most technical, and the 


time given to it in the schools encour- 
ages them in this thought. 

The situation as to education for li- 
brary work is completely reversed from 
what it was when library schools first 
opened. Then the question was whether 
preparation for library work could be 
obtained in a library school; now it 
seems to be, in the minds of library 
school people, whether training for li- 
brary work can be obtained anywhere 
else. 

This is due to several causes; but 
chiefly to the natural tendency of edu- 
cational institutions to grow into the 
thought that such formal education as 
they impart is of more importance rela- 
tively to native ability and the educa- 
tion of daily life than it really is. Then, 
from any worthy school, and our library 
schools are all worthy, there go out 
graduates who are united in their efforts 
to exalt their own alma mater, and in- 
sist daily and hourly on its value and 
the value of like schools generally. 
Again, the little halo which surrounds 
organizations extends to schools of al- 
most any sort. Again, the graduate of 
a technical school has usually, no doubt, 
as compared with average non-schooled 
people, a little more enthusiasm, a little 
wider acquaintance with the literature 
of her profession, anda certain glibness 
in the use of the patter of her calling 
which she sometimes mistakes for 
breadth, and others not initiated some- 
times take for depth. This is not say- 
ing that formal education for library 
work is not a good thing. It is suggest- 
ing simply that it is often not as much 
of a good thing as those who impart it 
and those who receive it assume. 

In our consideration of library edu- 
cation we have been led to the con- 
clusion that breadth of vision and gen- 
eral zeal are two of the more important 
of the things imparted by library 
schools to their pupils, and to the fur- 
ther conclusion that a much smaller 
number of libraries than we had sup- 
posed endeavor to give these two very 
important things to their assistants. If 
we are right in our conclusion here is 
something which the library education 
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committee which we suggest should 
take into consideration and try to cor- 
rect. Every library should be a library 
school. Every assistant capable of 
growth should be encouraged to grow 
in knowledge, breadth, and zeal. 

Comparisons are often made between 
librarianship and other learned profes- 
sions, the law, medicine, etc. The com- 
parison is usually accompanied with the 
statement that librarianship is not usu- 
ally put in the same rank with tiese 
callings. Can we expect it? When we 
challenge public recognition of libra- 
rianship we must be prepared to have 
it considered as seriously as are those 
professions with which we invite com- 
parison. Are we prepared to do so? 
We are aware, of course, that the gen- 
eral practitioner in law or medicine, and 
the librarian, work under widely differ- 
ent circumstances, and that those cir- 
cumstances, in a comparison, have to 
be taken into consideration. We do 
not forget this, but we wish to point out 
very plainly the impropriety on the part 
of the library profession of assuming 
for itself a rank equal to that of the es- 
tablished professions. While we should 
not arrogate to ourselves a rank equal 
to that of the established professions, 
it should be our constant aim to insist 
on such scholastic’ and professional 
training as will eventually lead to the 
universal recognition of librarianship as 
a learned profession. We place great 
emphasis on previous scholastic train- 
ing as a necessary foundation for such 
recognition. 

It is often claimed that the appren- 
tice system affects the general scale of 
wages for library work, and, that in the 
competition of trained with untrained 
workers the former suffer. Your com- 
mittee has made no investigation bear- 
ing upon this question; but from gen- 
eral observation it would draw this 
conclusion: that the average worker, a 
library school graduate, of no independ- 
ent experience, who is fitted to take, 
1) a secondary place in a large library, 
or, 2) the position at the head of a de- 
partment in a medium library, or, 3) the 
librarianship of a small library, finds 


that her school training in the two for- 
mer cases does not increase her value 
to the library above that of a trained 
apprentice, and that only in the latter 
case does she have a comparatively un- 
disputed field. By far the larger num- 
ber of positions to be filled are those of 
the two former classes, and if her train- 
ing does not increase her value to the 
library for these positions above that 
of an apprentice, it is not the appren- 
tice system but the want of superior 
training, scholastic and professional, 
that affects the scale of wages for li- 
brary work. Furthermore, the larger 
part of school training is concentrated 
upon cataloging and the manipulation 
of the various record devices. Natur- 
ally the market gradually tends to be- 
come glutted with trained workers, all 
having the same accomplishments, and 
it is this congested condition of the 
market which regulates wages. This 
is more particularly noticeable in east- 
ern communities, where the larger num- 
ber of positions to be filled are of the 
first and second classes previously 
named. On the other hand, the libra- 
rian of the large library, having incor- 
porated within it special departments 
each requiring the care of a specialist, 
cannot go to the schools and select from 
among the graduates a trained worker. 
He must make his selection from per- 
sons who have fitted themselves for 
special work without the aid of school 
training, because the special branches 
in which they desire to engage them- 
selves are not taught in the schools. 

We have not yet fully recognized the 
differentiation in library administra- 
tion. It is essential in library instruc- 
tion to give due consideration to this 
differentiation, which is becoming more 
and more well defined. For instance, 
the subject of the administration of the 
State library is much neglected, and 
that of the college library is hardly 
more than hinted at. It is the admin- 
istration of the free circulating library 
which has thus far chiefly r¢ceived at- 
tention. 

An organized school, with its gradu- 
ates as its friends, with the prestige of 
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its name, its courses, etc., can and does 
have great influence in the matter of 
securing positions for its students. 

As the figures we give show, the li- 
brary schools have been very success- 
ful in placing their graduates. We can- 
not therefore conclude that the schools 
are doing first-class educational work 
unless we know how much education 
and experience their graduates had be- 
fore they went to the school; how long 
after their graduation they spent in ap- 
prenticeship work before they achieved 
their success, and how their general 
ability compares with that of the people 
who enter the library as apprentices or 
as untrained employés; or how much 
influence the library schools have had 
in securing their appointments. If the 
library school raises the level of library 
workers by keeping up a high entrance 
standard, thus selecting the more intel- 
ligent and more experienced of appli- 
cants, as of course they do, then they 
are doing a good thing. But libraries 
with training classes are doing the same 
thing, if they hold, as they nearly all do, 
competitive examinations for admission 
to their classes. Every librarian tries 
to get the best available material. 

The opinion is common that anybody 
can work in a library. Young people 
look at the records of library school 
graduates and note what they have 
achieved after a year of study in a 
school, and conclude that getting a 
good job in a library is a comparatively 
simple thing. They will not be per- 
suaded to the contrary for a long time 
to come. Only by uniting in keeping 
the standard of admission high to li- 
brary and school alike can we bring 
this about, and slowly at the best. 

Library schools cannot be considered 
without taking up the whole subject of 
library training, however acquired. We 
believe that it is still true that most li- 
brarians, were they asked this question: 
Other things being equal (health, ap- 
pearance, formal education, etc. ), would 
you choose for an assistant a person 
who had worked two years in a library 
like your own, or one who had spent 
two years in a library school and no 
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time as a library assistant ?—would an- 
swer: The former. They would be quite 
sure so to answer if the person of li- 
brary experience had had opportunities 
for all ’round work and general obser- 
vation. 

This is not a condemnation of the 
school. Some will say it is a condem- 
nation of librarians. To us it is an in- 
dication that the art and science of 
library work are not yet sufficiently 
formulated to be capable of full presen- 
tation in any school; that a few persons 
fairly well-experienced in library econ- 
omy do not necessarily make of them- 
selves a better teaching force by calling 
themselves a school than do a like set 
of people who are simply united as the 
staff of a library; and that in a profes- 
sion which, like librarianship, is in its 
formative stage, daily contact with act- 
ual conditions—brains and some expe- 
rience of life being presupposed—is the 
one thing essential to the progress of 
wisdom. Library work can be learned, 
but as yet it is something that cannot 
be taught in all its fullness. 

But we believe the schools are good 
things; that they are doing good work. 
They have made librarianship more pro- 
fessional. They have helped to mag- 
nify our calling. They in the main 
deserve their success. The A. L. A. 
should help them to elevate their stand- 
ards. But doing this it should not 
overestimate their present worth, and 
should not forget that, while in some 
libraries the assistants become ma- 
chines if not fossils, a good many libra- 
rians train assistants as well as do the 
schools themselves. We believe, as we 
have already stated, that there are many 
librarians who prefer to train new assist- 
ants into the local methods of a library 
rather than to untrain trained workers. 

We recommend: 

1 That the committee on library 
schools be changed into a committee 
on instruction in librarianship. 

2 That this committee include not 
less than five members, and that each 
member thereof serve for at least three 
years. 

3 That one or more members of the 
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committee be required to visit during 
each year such library schools and 
training and apprentice classes as the 
association shall specify, the traveling 
expenses of each member to be paid 
by the association. 

4 That each year the committee 
make a report on such library schools 
and classes as the association may des- 
ignate, with special reference to the 
character of the students who are ad- 
mitted to the school, the courses of 
study therein, and the grade of instruct- 
ors and the character of instruction. 

5 That the committee make to the 
association such recommendations in 
regard to these schools and classes as 
may under the circumstances be war- 
ranted. y 
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Mr Dewey opened the discussion on 
the report, and said that only good 
could possibly come from pointing out 
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the weak places in any work, and that 
committees which called attention only 
to the good things in the schools, with- 
out showing where the work could be 
improved, indulged in a passing of bou- 
quets which left little permanent effect. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
requirements are much higher now for 
entrance into the schools than they 
were in the beginning. The public li- 
brary course had been added in some of 
the schools, and all were giving particu- 
lar attention to the training of librarians 
to take charge of children’s work. The 
library association should take a defi- 
nite stand with regard to the work of 
the library schools, and Mr Dewey ex- 
pressed himself in favor of the commit- 
tee from the association to codperate 
with the schools in carrying out their 
objects. 

Mr Foster introduced a resolution in- 
dorsing the recommendations made by 
the report of the committee, which Mr 
Fletcher amended by moving to refer 
the whole matter to the council for 
action, which carried. 

Mr Stockwell made the following re- 
port on gifts and bequests: 


Report on gifts and bequests 


George Stockwell, librarian of the Westfield (Mass.) 
atheneum 

As the report on gifts and bequests 
was omitted at the Atlanta conference 
this report covers two years instead of 
one. In preparing the report it was 
found that the lists of gifts published 
in the library periodicals were not com- 
plete, and considerable inquiry had to 
be made elsewhere. Several of the li- 
brary commissions and library associa- 
tions have aided me, with the result that 
some states are more fully reported 
than others. In the report for 1896 
Miss Hewins suggests the appointment 
of a librarian or a library trustee in 
every state, who will be responsible for 
the news of that state covering gifts 
and bequests to libraries, and send all 
items collected during the year at least 
three months before the annual meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. to the person. ap- 
pointed by the executive committee-‘to 
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report upon them, a suggestion which 
everyone who has prepared a report 
will heartily indorse. 

There have been reported 458 sepa- 
rate gifts since May, 1898, amounting 
to over $10,500,coo. Of these all but 
about $1,000,0c0 has been given in sums 
of over $10,000; 123 new buildings are 
reported worth over $4,500,000 The 
value of many of the buildings is not 
stated. 

It is impossible to make an accurate 
report on the number of volumes given 
during these two years. Nearly every 
library has books given it, but until 
some such plan as Miss Hewins sug- 
gests is adopted it will be impossible to 
know the exact number. 

Princeton university has had a sum 
given it for reclassifying the library, 
and card catalogs have been given to 
Lancaster, Mass., and Easton, Mass. 

The conditions attached to the gifts 
have been reasonable in nearly every 
case. The report opens with a gift of 
$4000 made to Prescott, Ariz., by An- 
drew Carnegie, and it closes with the 
gift of a building worth $50,000 to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., by Mr Carnegie, and 
Mr Carnegie’s name occurs repeatedly 
throughout the report. During the two 
years he has aided 51 libraries to the 
amount of $4,560,450, in the majority of 
cases the money to be used for a build- 
ing. Mr Carnegie generally makes it a 
condition that the city shall furnish the 
site and guarantee an appropriation, in 
many cases naming the sum to be ap- 
propriated. His largest gifts during 
these two years have been made to 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Washington, D.-C.; At- 
lanta, Ga.,and Homestead, Pa. One of 
his most important gifts was that made 
to Lincoln, Neb., after the destruction 
of their building by fire. Mr Carnegie’s 
total gifts to libraries in round numbers 
amount to $9,600,000, of which $900,000 
has been given to libraries outside the 
United States. At one time and an- 
other he has aided 87 libraries, of which 
67 are in the United States, 17 in Scot- 
land, two in England, and one in Ire- 
land. The 67 libraries in the United 
States are located in 26 different states. 
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Mr Stockwell, at the close of his re- 
port, spoke of the difficulty in getting 
returns from the librarians on the ques- 
tions which he sent out, to gather the 
data for his report. Miss Ahern made 
a motion that the executive board ap- 
point one member from each state to 
collect this information for that state, 
and report it to the chairman of the 
committee, who should in turn report it 
at the annual conference. 

After some discussion the motion was 
carried. 

Thursday afternoon the librarians 
were the guests of the city on a trolley 
ride, which extended over the principal 
lines of Montreal, around the mountain, 
and to the West Mount public library. 
A very interesting visit was made to 
this institution, which enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the only rate-supported 
library in the province. A very inter- 
esting account of the establishment was 
given by the president of the board, and 
the party adjourned to the adjoining 
park, where delightful refreshments 
were served. 


Thursday evening, June 7 


A public meeting was held in the 
Windsor hall, where the principal pub- 
lic addresses of the conference were 
given. 

The opening address was made by R. 
G. Thwaites, president of the A L. A. 
Mr Thwaites reviewed in a very inter- 
esting way the last 10 years of Ameri- 
can library progress. 

The librarianship of today is the prod- 
uct of the present decade, which is de- 
voted to popularizing library work. In 
1890 the first library commission was 
formed in Massachusetts. Now there 
are commissions in 17 states. The work 
in all associations is not uniform. There 
are 20 state associations, the first being 
formed in New York in 1890. There are 
also interstate associations, state clubs, 
and other kindred associations. While 
there is danger of over-organization, 
the time has not yet come to hinder the 
work. The pioneer library school was 
founded in New York. Now there are 
several excellent schools, with contin- 
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ued improvements in their methods and 
means. Several colleges and state uni- 
versities have their summer courses in 
library instruction. There are two ad- 
mirably edited library journals Trav- 
eling libraries began in New York, and 
have extended now to almost every sec- 
tion of the United States. In Canada 
they are known only in British Colum- 
bia. In the aimless life of the small 
towns and cross roads, the advent of 
the traveling library is a Godsend which 
helps the starved conditions to be met in 
country districts. It isa noble thought, 
worthy of the last decade, to take books 
to these people. 

Libraries are advertising their advan- 
tages by publishing reading lists and 
other helpful material for their patrons, 
and the large library is urging people 
to its doors The government consid- 
ers it strengthens the commonwealth, 
by educating the children in school sys- 
tems. It is even so in the library field. 
The needs of every class of citizens 
must be met, and the work has its 
branches in schools, prisons, hospitals, 
neighborhood clubs, art exhibits, etc. 

Codperation with schools started in 
Worcester 25 yearsago. Now it is con- 
sidered necessary by every up-to-date 
library and school. Books are sent to 
the schools, and librarians visit the 
schools. Teachers consult with the li- 
brarians, and take their classes in groups 
to visit a collection of books. Library 
leagues are an all-powerful factor for 
the training of the children to their 
future responsibilities to the library as 
well as to other public functions. 

Many stateteachers’ associations have 
library sections, and a library section 
of the N. E. A. was established in 1896. 
A close relationship has grown up be- 
tween the library and women’s state 
clubs. Men are too busy with bread- 
winning in this new country to be par- 
ticularly interested in this and other 
movements for culture, and it is the 
“women that are carrying on the greater 
part of thework. University extension 
has done a great work in the past dec- 
ade, but university extension is now 
dying, and the woman’s club has taken 
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its place. Freedom of access to the 
shelves of books is the advancing rule 
ofthe day. Before the close of the next 
decade access to the books will be the 
usual, not the exceptional, thing. Inter- 
library loan systems are in progress 
among many of the best libraries of the 
day, and splendid results have come 
from them. 

College libraries have not stood still 
during the present decade, but the larg- 
est college library buildings, as well as 
public buildings, have been erected 

Since 1890 $24,000,000 has been be- 
stowed on American libraries, and this 
is 10 per cent below the whole amount, 
because this sum leaves out all dona- 
tions of $1000 and less which have been 
given in various parts of the country. 

The past decade has seen a wonder- 
ful development of professional meth- 
ods, mechanical contrivances, and a 
radical improvement in the printing 
and distribution of government docu- 
ments. While technique has had a large 
share of attention, codperation has been 
the most distinctive feature of the dec- 
ade. Indexing of periodicals, selected 
lists and general cataloging are all 
parts of the. codperative work. The 
Publishing section of the A. L.A. has 
done a great work, and with the pros- 
pective inauguration of coéperative cat- 
aloging, still larger results will follow. 


Sir Melbourne Tait gave the members 
of the A. L. A a very cordial welcome 
to Montreal. He immediately spoke of 
the breadth of view of any organization 
that had such a motto as the motto of 
the A. L A. He declared America 
was among the foremost of the cultured 
nations of the world. He sketched 
briefly and effectively the difference 
between librarianship of today and that 
of even a few years ago when the libra- 
rian.was only a keeper of the books or 
but a bookworm. He spoke of the 
close relationship which had developed 
between libraries and schools in the last 
few years and said that it was to him 
no more necessary to plead for the edu- 
cational value of the public library than 
for that of the public schools. He 
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mentioned with the greatest admiration 
the numerous gifts to libraries made by 
Andrew Carnegie not only to the coun- 
try of his adoption but also his remem- 
brances to Scotland. He spoke forci- 
bly of the great possibility for good 
there was in a publication of books 
which offered the companionship of 
the wisest and greatest men of all ages. 
He explained that the libraries of Can- 
ada were quite different in many re- 
spects from the libraries of the United 
States and did not receive the support 
from the city. He heartily indorsed 
the suggestion made by Mr Gould, of 
having a catalog of all the libraries of 
Montreal made for the benefit of stu- 
dents. Hesaid Montreal ought to have 
one large public library and he hoped 
it would be established soon. 

Dr Hosmer of Minneapolis delivered 
a most entertaining address on 


Brotherhood among English speaking people 


Dr Hosmer said that it seemed pecu- 
liar that a man of his ancestry should 
be asked to speak in Canada on the sub- 
ject that had been assigned to him. He 
briefly traced his ancestry from men of 
marked patriotism and devotion to a 
cause and their country from the fore- 
father who took the radical stand in the 
revolution for the cause of liberty. He 
briefly traced through the great changes 
of the last century in England and 
America and the general progress of 
the time, and said he believed the essen- 
tial link to be the sentiment of brother- 
hood among those speaking a common 
language. “If,” he said, ‘hands may 
clasp across the Atlantic so ought they 
so much more easily clasp across the 
St Lawrence.” 

Dr Hosmer and Sir Melbourne spoke 
without papers. 

The next was a most interesting pa- 


per on 
Library work for children 


Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford public library 


Library work with and for children 
is not new, because there have always 
been librarians who have taught chil- 
dren to know and love books, just as 
there have been teachers who have 


never heard of Froebel or Pestalozzi or 
Herbart, but have unconsciously used 
their methods. The evolution of the 
relation of children and libraries to each 
other may be traced from the country 
library of a hundred years ago, where a 
few books were bought for the use of 
boys, not girls, through the school li- 
braries of the thirties to the public li- 
brary of the seventies where boys’ and 
girls' series and unclassified dictionary 
catalogs flourished. The recognition, 
by teachers and librarians of a relation 
between libraries and schools followed; 
books were used in connection with 
lessons, and sets of 50 or 100 copies 
of a book were sent from school to 
school for supplementary reading. Li- 
braries now demand a separate room 
for children, and a course of training 
for children’s librarians is the natural 
outgrowth of this demand. 

A summary of the qualities needed 
in a children’s librarian, and of the 
courses of training in Albany and Pratt 
institute, with someaccount of homeand 
settlement libraries, school branches 
and traveling libraries, closed the paper. 

One statement in the address took 
the ear of the librarians and was many 
times repeated during the remainder of 
the convention, and that was that a 
children’s librarian should be clean and 
cheerful and not use long words. 


State librarian Brigham, of Iowa, 
then spoke on the traveling library, 
pointing out what it is and what is its 
mission. The address was replete with 
beautiful figures, apt quotations from 
the best prose writers and poetical 
gems suited to pictures which Mr Brig- 
ham so graphically portrayed. 

After several announcements the 
meeting adjourned. 


Friday a. m., June 8 


The meeting opened promptly on 
Friday morning at Io o’clock. The first 
report was from the committee on the 
A. L. A. hand book. Sample printed 
pages of the work as it will finally ap- 
pear were distributed. Considerable 
progress with the work was reported 
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Power was asked by the committee to 
have the book printed, the expenses to 
be allowed by the association. 

A telegram of greeting was received 
from the Library association of Eng- 
land, in session on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and a response returned. 

The meeting then separated and two 
sections convened, the College section 
and the section for Children’s work. 


j Work for children 


The section for discussing library 
work for children was in charge of Miss 
Plummer of Pratt institute. Miss Plum- 
mer in opening the meeting said that 
the work to be presented was confined 
to that done within the walls of the li- 
brary, and they had tried to confine the 
discussions to those who had had per- 
sonal experiences in the work. 

The first paper was presented by 
Miss Dousman of Milwaukee on the 
subject of 


Methods of inducing care of books 


Miss Dousman said that of all the 
enemies of books ignorance is the great- 
est. Following these are binders and 
publishers. She reviewed the causes 
of poor binding given by Miss Biscoe 
in the Wisconsin library association last 
summer. She also stated that books 
were over- illustrated, leaves come out, 
and too delicate covers are put on 
many of the books. 

One of the great needs of the present 
day is that children should be taught 
the care of inanimate objects, and a 
proper regard for public property. The 
library as a public institution should be 
particular in developing a protective 
spirit, the foundation of citizenship. 

The encouragement of and commen- 
dation for care of books does more 
good than fault-finding. Better care in 
handling books may be induced by 
examples of attendants. Attendants 
should take a book in a courteous, 
pleasing manner, and if replaced, it 
should be laid aside as quietly and 
gently as possible. Never shove a 
book to an applicant, and never let him 
see the attendant throw it down care- 


lessly. Frequent tours of the room to 
straighten out books when borrowers 
are present will make the children 
more careful about mixing them. 

The discussion of Miss Dousman’s 
paper was led by Mr Brett of Cleveland. 
Mr Brett emphasized the point that the 
purpose of the book is double—for the 
information and for the training of the 
child—and particular care should be 
taken of the book not only for its own 
sake, but for the training of the child. 
Vandalism with library property should 
be severely dealt with. 

Ordinary wear of books, when they 
are performing their work, should not 
be regretted. It is worth while to use 
up a set of kooks to teach children the 
care of them in a poor neighborhood. 

Mr Foster, of Providence, said that 
librarians cannot trust grown people to 
replace books, but it is possible to teach 
children to do so. He would say little 
of dirty hands, but would ask the chil- 
dren frequently to help take care of the 
books. Must is a strong term for con- 
trary minded boys. They may be man- 
aged by making them feel that they are 
helpers, and will do much to straighten 
out the books and the other boys. 

Mr Foster stated that the measures 
undertaken for the purpose of inducing 
care in the use of books in the Provi- 
dence public library were by no means 
confined to the use of books by the 
children, but were undertaken in con- 
nection with all the readers. Yet it was 
a significant fact that while in all the 
adult open-shelf rooms in the building 
it was found necessary to put up pla- 
cards, requesting the readers to leave the 
books on the tables for the attendants 
to replace, in the children’s library it 
was now possible to trust the children 
themselves to put back the books just 
where they found them. This result had 
been brought about through the Library 
league, organized on the basis of that at 
Cleveland, which not only appealed to 
the interest of the children to keep the 
books clean, but also to keep the books 
in order onthe shelves. The use of the 
attractive rooms occupied by the chil- 
dren’s library had been an impressive 
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testimony to the way in which ideal 
surroundings will appeal to all that is 
best in a child. There had been no dis- 
order, and only the minutest tendency 
to any disorder. The children took a 
pride in preserving good order. 

The next topic was 

Children’s books and periodicals 

Abby L. Sargent, Medford (Mass.) public library 

Miss Sargent made a strong plea for 
a better class of books for children in 
the public library. She said in part: 
Men and women of maturer days have 
sometimes attributed their loveof books 
to having tumbled about a library as 
children, but we find asa rule they have 
tumbled among very different books 
from those with which many of our 
libraries are flooded today. In one cat- 
alog of a leading library are to be found 
go of Optic’s books, 48 of Alger’s, 11 of 
Susan Warner’s, and many of like char- 
acter. It is to be feared that the brains 
of Lincoln, Wellington, Gladstone, Dar- 
win, or Spencer would have softened 
on such literary manna. 

In our children’s rooms we should 
have only the best reading. A taste 
for this cannot be developed ona daily 
diet of weak and insipid books. We 
have no right to add to our libraries 
books which we know nothing about. 
It is better to cling to those which have 
stood the test of time than to collect 
what will lower the standard of taste 
and may do incalculable harm. By 
reading and re-reading a good book it 
becomes as much a part of a child’s at- 
mosphere as the air he breathes. Well- 
written books are not of necessity op- 
pressively good, nor loose and slipshod 
English witty and entertaining. We 
may often make a book attractive to a 
child by reading a little from it, or tell- 
ing a little of its story. It lies largely 
in our power to make good reading 
more attractive than bad. 

Purity of English, human sympathy, 
high purpose, lessons of heroism and 
of moral courage not. repulsively con- 
spicuous, constitute essential qualities 
in children’s books. The taste for what 
is good is destroyed by gratifying an 
insatiable desire for weak or highly- 
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spiced books. Everything of this nature 
should be conspicuous only by its ab- 
sence, and no attendant should ever be 
permitted to say, We don’t consider 
this or that good for children. Juve- 
nile periodicals need the same careful 
scrutiny asdo books. We need a care- 
fully edited magazine which would re- 
print earlier and better literature, and 
do away with the worse than useless 
material so common and so popular in 
the periodicals of today. Children do 
not need or crave so much fiction as 
grown people, and we can afford to go 
slowly for them here. More good is 
accomplished with fewer books well 
chosen, than with a large number of 
this undesirable over-wrought liter- 
ature. Were we united in our strength 
to condemn all books of weak and 
harmful tendencies, it would go far to 
discourage their publication. 

Mr Elmendorf of Buffalo opened 
the discussion of Miss Sargent’s paper. 
Mr Elmendorf said in part: In history 
children’s books have not yet been 
written. Written down books are to 
be avoided. Too much stress is laid on 
the imaginative work which could bet- 
ter be used to study recorded facts. 
Choose books in good English. Get 
plenty of poetry, not about children, 
but poetry for children. Science should 
be true science, not simply words, but 
containing correct conclusions. 

Miss Hewins of Hartford gave some 
very amusing examples of criticisms on 
leading books of the day, which she 
had received from children in various 
parts of the United States. One little 
girl liked a certain novel because it was 
a romance, and romances, she said, gave 
a person a sort of an introduction to a 
young girl’s life. A tale of western 
prairie life evoked the following com- 
ment from a little boy of 13: The book 
reads all right, but the language at cer- 
tain times is a little rougher than I’ve 
been used to. Another little fellow 
thus spoke of a story of adventure: I 
like to travel, but not in such company 
as is mentioned in the book. One of 
Washington Irving’s books caused a 
girl of 14 to remark: The story would 
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be much more interesting if Mr Irving 
had not used such big words. I like to 
read a novel without hdving a diction- 
ary at myside. Of another novela lit- 
tle fellow said: The book is very nice, 
even the dry parts are interesting. 

Mrs Fairchild continued the discus- 
sion of children’s books by saying that 
she thought that some steps should be 
taken in the direction of stocking the 
public libraries with books dealing with 
every phase of a child’s life. There 
were plenty of children who liked sto- 
ries of adventure, fiction, and romance, 
but there were others who wanted some- 
thing substantial. In this connection 
she related a story about a boy of her 
acquaintance. The lad, she said, was 
the son of studious parents, parents 
who took a delight in literature, but 
somehow or other he would not take a 
book in his hands. His father was in 
the habit of buying him the most at- 
tractive novels he could find, but they 
were never read. One day the boy 
visited the speaker’s house. On the li- 
brary table he found a book on electric- 
ity. He picked it up and started to 
read it. He then asked if he might 
take it home. His request was com- 
plied with, with the result that not only 
was the book carefully read, but others 
advertised in the supplementary pages 
were bought and as delightfully pe- 
rused. The boy did not like stories of 
romance and fiction. He was ofan in- 
ventive and mechanical turn of mind 
and such works did not appeal to his 
fancy. He wanted something more sub- 
stantial. 

Mrs Fairchild said further that the 
library should make an effort to find 
out the interests of the people who use 
the library, and then supply the books 
which they needed. Libraries buy 
books, and then use too much energy 
trying to get people to read what they 
care nothing about. The matter might 
be helped by branch libraries located 
in the neighborhoods which are to be 
served, where the interests and tastes 
of the people might be studied from 
personal contact, and their actual wants 
supplied instead of imaginary ones. 


The next topic was 
Picture work in children’s libraries 


The subject was opened by Miss 
Moore of Pratt institute, with a most 
interesting address. Miss Moore, in 
talking of the reasons for using pictures, 
said that a library could not get along 
very well without them. They open up 
the resources of children’s books, and 
present the principles and ideals of the 
work as cannot be done in print. No 
sets of pictures can compare with those 
gathered from various sources. Dis- 
carded books, pamphlets, advertise- 
ments, and many other sources, furnish 
the best pictures for bulletins. 

Bulletins should be changed, so as 
not to allow things to become tiresome. 
Some of the things to avoid are unnat- 
ural sizes by comparison; materialistic 
rather than artistic ideas; pictures of 
the commonplace and poor blue prints; 
pictures that are simply pretty without 
having a point; poor animals; selec- 
tions from series, and things which in 
the original have not much color; illus- 
trations which deteriorate, such as a 
modern Rollo. 

Picture work may be overdone in a 
library, and here as well as everywhere 
else must be an exercise of common 
sense. The librarian should not spend 
the time of the library to make bulletins 
if the outlay is greater than the good 
which comes fromthem. The question 
to be always answered in this, or any 
other work, is, does it bring children 
and books into closer and truer relation- 
ship? 

Miss Hunt, of Newark, N. J., took 
rather the adverse side of the picture 
question. She called attention to the 
time, labor, and money which bulletins 
cost, and questioned whether the results 
justified the outlay. In the children’s 
room the librarian should cut away from 
the idea that a book is best which is not 
a story, for the contrary is often true. 
Many of the most important lessons are 
given in story form. 

In arranging picture bulletins some- 
times material is scarce, and so, many 
titles are included to make a creditable 
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showing, and poor literature and doubt- 
ful information is often given. The 
use of the bulletin is to raise the tone 
of the story from the commonplace 
to things of value. Librarians should 
strive to raise the per cent of the best 
books, rather than the per cent of books 
read. 

Mounted scraps are out of place as a 
decorative feature in a large and noble 
room. Framed pictures, rare works of 
art, and beautiful statuettes are desir- 
able. For bulletins a modest display 
of pictures, and scrapbook pictures on 
timely subjects, may be posted. 

A more serious fault is that the term 
Children’s room will be used to the det- 
riment of the library. Remember first, 
that it is a library and not a kindergar- 
ten; not a normal school practice room, 
an art gallery, or an exhibit room. 

If the children are put ina corner for 
the convenience of the adults, strive 
earnestly not to dissipate the library 
atmosphere by the separation. Guard 
with care the bookish spirit and influ- 
ence of the place, trusting to the charm 
of the book, the results of the room, 
and the inspiration of the children’s li- 
brarian to draw and keep the children, 
and to realize the ideal library aroma 
here as in the main reading room. 

The next subject presented was 


Story-telling, lectures and other adjuncts of 
the children’s room 
Frances J. Olcott, Carnegie library, Pittsburg 


When a new children’s room is 
opened, it takes no advertising for the 
first few months to fill the chairs and 
benches to overflowing. After that the 
attendance gradually diminishes until 
only those are left who have an innate 
love of reading, and some few who 
come to idle away their time, to look 
at picture-books, or to escape the disa- 
greeable weather without—this last is 
especially true of our over-populated 
slum districts. Meanwhile the chil- 
dren’s librarian has learned to know 
the children, and has their interests 
individually and collectively at heart; 
but after the confusion of the opening 
is over she finds two problems con- 


fronting her: how shall she attract and 
hold the children until such a time as 
they will graduate by choice into adult 
reading, and how awaken the interest, 
curiosity, and fancy of the children so 
that they will take by choice the best 
the library can offer; in other words, 
what means and ways can she devise to 
subtly create a taste for the best liter- 
ature. To do this successfully there 
must be no self-consciousness on the 
part of the child, and he must doall by 
his own volition. She begins her work 
always keeping in mind the child’s 
imagination, tastes, and habits, which 
must be studied and appealed to. To 
this end the room is adorned with pic- 
tures and plants, and the children’s 
sense of ownership is aroused; perhaps 
an adaption of the motto of the chil- 
dren’s room of the Milwaukee public 
library is frescoed on the wall: This 
room is under the protection of the 
boys and girls of Milwaukee. A sense 
of pride and responsibility among the 
children invariably improves the at- 
mosphere of the room. 

The children’s reference library is 
an important adjunct of the children’s 
room. There is, however, a strong tend- 
ency to bring into the children’s room 
the atmosphere of the schoolroom. 
This danger lurks on all sides. The 
teachers not only send the children to 
the library to use the books for their 
school work, but they seem to feel re- 
sponsible for the result of library club 
work, or the appreciation and intelli- 
gence the children show when listening 
to our stories. They are constantly 
impressing upon the already burdened 
children that there is nothing which is 
not connected with their class studies. 
It is right that we should helpthe teach- 
ers and pupils in every way, but it is 
not the function of a children’s room 
that it should become solely the work- 
room of the schools. The Boston pub- 
lic library and the Brookline library 
have, in a way, solved the problem by 
setting aside reference books in rooms 
separate from the children’s rooms, 
and while giving teachers and pup ils 
every privilege and all assistance in the 
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power of the library, yet keeping the 
natural and gracious influence of the 
children’s room intact. In small libra- 
ries the reference library for pupils 
must necessarily be a part of the chil- 
dren’s room, and it needs eternal vigi- 
lance to keep out the school atmos- 
phere and yet heartily codperate with 
the schools. We have found that even 
our weekly story-telling lectures are 
seizéd on by the teachers as material 
for compositions and tests of memory, 
which, if not prevented, would defeat 
our main object in telling the stories. 
We aim to produce an unforced, natural 


* love for the best in literature, to lift 


the children’s eyes from books written 
down to them to the world of history 
and art and active life as presented in 
good literature, and to lead them grad- 
ually to pursue the subjects further. 
With this end in view the story-teller 
conscientiously prepares the story be- 
forehand. It is taken for granted that 
her understanding and sympathy with 
child nature will teach her to present 
the subject in the most attractive and 
intelligent form. Let us take as an ex- 
ample the preparation of the story of 
Elizabeth, or the exiles of Siberia. A 
thorough understanding of the plot of 
the story is not enough. The story- 
teller should carefully study the local 
coloring of life both in Russia and Si- 
beria, should meet the children armed 
with pictures of these countries, with 
the Russian flag, with George Kennan’s 
fully illustrated Siberia and the exile 
system, and be further fortified by a 
knowledge of the exile system from 
the point of view of other writers. The 
story becomes intensely interesting, the 
books and pictures are passed around, 
and not only a sympathy for Elizabeth’s 
bravery is aroused, but interest in books 
of travel and stories about Russia and 
Siberia. 

The story hour need not be 60 min- 
utes in length. It should rather fit itself 
to the story, and the story in turn fit 
itself to its audience, the story-teller 
watching for the slightest signs of fa- 
tigue or flagging interest on the part of 
thechildren. Astartling episode or stir- 


ring sentence directed at a child whose 
attention is wandering quickly revives 
its interest. The more informal the 
story hour the greater the lack of self- 
consciousness on the part of the chil- 
dren, and this is to be aimed at, as a 
perfect effacement of self makes a re- 
ceptive audience. Clean hands, clean \ 
faces, and good manners should be the | 
rules of admittance. The children ap- | 
preciate the stories, for they return — 
each week and are eager to take the 
books from the story-hour shelf. For 
instance, between four weekly story 
hours devoted to Shakespeare stories, 
told at one of our branch libraries, the 
Shakespeare story books were drawn 
44 times, and if we had had more cop- 
ies they also would have circulated. 
For the last few months we have ex- 
perimented with a systematic program 
which has enabled us to prepare our 
material beforehand. It has shown its 
advantages in every way, and our story 
telling next year will be worked out in 
the same way. ~ 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the value of picture work in connection 
with the library clubs, school reference 
work, and to illustrate the story-telling 
lectures. In making them attractive 
one’s ingenuity and originality are 
constantly called upon; they may be 
worked out in all shapes and ways, 
care being taken not to overdo the 
matter lest they become an old story. 

Practically stated the above is a brief 
survey of the methods of advertising 
the best books in the children’s room 
in contradistinction to the librarian’s 
individual effort, which fits the right 
book to the right child. An ideal chil- 
dren’s librarian will do no work hap- 
hazard, but will plan her campaign 
beforehand as carefully as a general, 
choosing the most effective methods 
and adapting them to existing circum- 
stances. She will proceed cautiously 
so that nothing shall be begun and 
dropped, as spasmodic effort results in 
weakness. One good children’s club, 
or one systematized course of story 
telling will produce more satisfactory 
results than a dozen showy schemes 
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hastily adopted and superficially car- 
ried out. 

The discussion of the paper was taken 
up by Miss Tobitt of Omaha, and Miss 
McCrory of Cedar Rapids, who spoke 
of the success which had attended their 
efforts along the lines outlined by the 


paper. 


College and reference libraries section 


The College section met on Friday 
a.m. at the close of the business ses- 
sion with Dr Richardson of Princeton 
in the chair. 

The first paper was by J. T. Gerould 
on Care of periodicals and continua- 
tions. 

He made the point that it was better 
to have one person in full charge of 
this work, and he should be one pre- 
pared to doreference work. Domestic 
periodicals may be sent direct by mail, 
but it is better to have foreign periodi- 
cals collected and sent to one center to 
be shipped. 

A good record of periodicals is one 
kept on cards showing frequency of re- 
ceipt, date of issue, regular price, cost, 
date, etc. If room allows, they may be 
arranged in a series of drawers around 
the wall, except those distributed to 
special departments. Asarule keep all 
periodicals in one place. Unbound re- 
ports not frequently used may be tied in 
packages and placed on shelves in an 
unused corner of the library until set is 
complete and ready for binding. Peri- 
odicals should not be drawn except by 
special permission, and none for longer 
than one week. 

W. I. Fletcher, of Amherst college, 
favored putting into circulation at once 
all the material received whether set is 
complete or not. 

Mr Biscoe thought size of list and 
number of periodicals made a differ- 
ence in method of treatment. New 
York state library keeps material in 
the periodical room until the volume is 
complete. 

Mr Lane, of Harvard, said he pre- 
ferred to have periodicals in one place, 
though a separate arrangement has ad- 
vantages for special students. On the 


other hand, elementary student can see 
what the library has. Missing numbers 
should be asked for promptly, as they 
are often out of print shortly and hard 
to get. 

Mr Cutter advised that the title-page 
and index be properly taken care of 
when received, so when needed for bind- 
ing it will be ready. 


E. P. Van Duzee, of the Grosvenor 
library, Buffalo, gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work done in that library. 
Twoprinciples govern the work—acces- 
sibility of material and good catalog- 
ing. The library is divided into special 
departments, all in one large general 
reading room. The medical depart- 
ment is especially strong, being cared 
for by medical societies. School de- 
partment is also strong. There is a 
special collection of reference works to 
be used with study clubs. 

Isabel Ely Lord, librarian of Bryn 
Mawr college, gave a fine paper on The 
college vs. the university library. 

Miss Lord pointed out the difference 
between a college and university. The 
former gives a liberal education and 
teaches one how to think and help 
himself; the latter gives choice of 
some special course. A college library 
provides for all-around work; a univer- 
sity library should offer special advan- 
tages. A college library should teach 
the student how to use the university 
library just as the college teaches how 
to use the university. A college library 
should contain a collection of all-around 
reference works, periodicals, and the 
best of some special lines of study. A 
university library should have all these 
in a larger way, and also a good collec- 
tion of old, obscure, and very rare books. 

Quite a discussion of cataloging, ac- 
cess, and various methods of making 
material accessible follow the papers. 


Friday afternoon was spent in an ex- 
cursionontheriver. A specia] steamer 
carried the party through the canal up 
to Lake St Louis, where the party en- 
joyed the beautiful scenery. The re- 
turn was made by way of Lachine rap- 
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ids. This latter was a most enjoyable 
experience for all, though a number had 
gone over the same route in reaching 
Montreal by boat. 


Friday evening, June 8 


Two sessions were held on Friday 
evening. The Large libraries and State 
and law library sections. 


Large libraries section 


‘ 


W. H. Brett was in charge of this 
meeting, and opened the session by a 
discussion of the topic, To what classes 
of literature should access be allowed. 
He maintained that the wisest course 
was to admit persons to sections, under 
observation, for purposes ot references, 
and the problem was very mutch simpli- 
fied by dividing the library. Access on 


the part of the public to library shelves: 


was desirable, but while the greatest 
efforts should be made to be impartial 
in a library, there were some persons 
whom it would be necessary to watch; 
they would be found in all classes, and 
where vigilance had to be put in force 
it should be rather on individuals than 
onclasses. The making of thieves must 
be avoided by not making it too easy to 
steal. 

The first paper of the evening was by 
S. S. Green of the Worcester public li- 
brary. 


What classes of persons, if any, should have 
access tothe shelves in large libraries? 


Samuel Swett Green, Worcester, Mass. 


All classes of persons under supervi- 
sion; no class without it. 

Again, it is not the size of the library, 
but its value, owing to the cost or va- 
riety of its books, which calls for careful 
supervision in its use. 

As libraries are now usually arranged, 
with all the books in single collections, 
the wisest course seems to be to admit 
persons to sections under observation, 
and to provide in different rooms col- 
lections of new, popular books, chil- 
dren’s libraries, and libraries of a few 
thousand volumes, containing standard 
and readable books on a large variety 
of subjects, for purposes of reference, 


which users may rummage among freely 
and yet under supervision. 

The problem is very much simplified 
by dividing a library. 

I notice that in those large libraries 
where free access to the shelves is al- 
lowed, there is a collection—it may be 
quite small, however—the use of which 
is restricted and enjoyed only under 
careful supervision. 

It seems to me that this principle will 
have to be applied more widely if access 
is to be allowed under slight supervi- 
sion, and such access is certainly very 
desirable. 

The division of the library in the use 
of which observation of users is to be 
close must be of considerable size, un- 
less the library, although large, is, as is 
the case in some of the great cities of 
the country, made up almost entirely of 
popular literature. 

I speak from experience in this mat- 
ter, for the free public library in 
Worcester, Mass., besides having three 
collections of books for persons to rum- 
mage among, has from the beginning 
had two departments, a reference li- 
brary and a circulating library. 

In the reference library it is the cus- 
tom to admit anybody who wishes to 
the shelves, accompanied by an attend- 
ant. 

The user may stay as long as he 
pleases, but he must not put back books 
which he takes down, and when he has 
rummaged long enough among the 
books of the class he is consulting, such 
books as he has selected for study are 
carried to a small study room and 
charged to him. 

The circulating library is undergoing 
classification at present. 

It is the intention to admit visitors to 
sections, under observation, but not un- 
der so close observation as in the case 
of the department, the books of which 
are generally expensive and often rare. 

It may be remarked here, inciden- 
tally, that by having a department from 
which books are taken out with a little 
formality, the librarian is enabled to 
place choice editions of the more pop- 
ular authors where they can be of use 
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to students of literature, because com- 
monly to be found in when wanted, and 
in a condition of wholeness and clean- 
ness to render their use profitable and 
comfortable. 

While the greatest efforts should be 
made to be impartial in the conduct of 
a library, and while all parties should 
be unostentatiously looked after, it is 
evident that there are some users who 
will need to be watched more than 
others; but the persons who need watch- 
ing will be found in all classes, and 
where vigilance is relaxed it should be 
in the case of individuals and not of 
classes of persons. 

I wish, in conclusion, to dissent em- 
phatically from the disposition which 
exists to look at the matter of access to 
the shelves solely from a pecuniary 
point of view. The moral side of the 
question is of the utmost importance. 
We must avoid making thieves by not 
making it too easy to steal. 

I am particularly distressed when I 
see shelves of books for children’s use 
left unguarded. 

There should be sympathetic attend- 
ants in every children’s room to help 
children and to guard the property. 
Contrivances should also be adopted 
which will keep them under observa- 
tion for a considerable time when leav- 
ing the room. 

It would be foolish to establish re- 
form schools for delinquents and at the 
same time engage in the work of mak- 
ing delinquents. 

In the remarks which I have made, I 
have not had proprietary or college li- 
braries in mind, but only such libraries 
as the public has rights in. 

Then came 


The ‘Standard library’’ of Providence, R. I 
W.E. Foster, librarian of Providence public library 


Mr Foster stated that in the room de- 
voted to the Standard library (only one 
of a considerable number of open-shelf 
rooms), in the new building of the Provi- 
dence public library, the three funda- 
mental requisites had been: 1) ideal 
quality, 2) inviting aspect, and, 3) in- 
spiring character. The shelves will hold 


not more than 1200v., and the number 
actually on the shelves at present is 
only 970, representing less than Ico dif- 
ferent authors. The point of view is not 
that of an edition de luxe, but that of the 
best of the editions in every essential 
particular—that is, the best as litera- 
ture, but not necessarily the best as tech- 
nical criticism. Side by side withthe best 
text of a foreign author is the best of 
the English translations. Among those 
who are chiefly benefited are the casual 
visitor, coming at first through curiosity, 
but returning later through his interest 
in the books; also those who are now 
at the student stage of their develop- 
ment, and, lastly, the man or woman 
who buys books as well as reads them. 
This is a phase of the work which prom- 
ises rich results in the future in the en- 
couragement and development of pri- 
vate book buying. 

The third paper was by H. L. Elmen- 
dorf of Buffalo, on Access to selected 
libraries. 

Mr Elmendorf gave the reasons which 
had moved the library at Buffalo to 
place the selected library at the full 
disposal of the public, and explained 
how the matter was carried on success- 
fully. In speaking of the loss of books 
he said that although 728v. had been 
lost in 28 months, there had been $6,250 
saved in salaries, besides the greatly in- 
creased convenience to — public. 

Then followed 


The duties and qualifications of assistants in 
open-shelf libraries 
A. E. Bostwick, librarian of Brooklyn public library 

The granting of a privilege, or its 
extension, necessarily brings with it 
two disadvantages—increased respon- 
sibility and the opportunity for abuse. 
The former is felt by those to whom 
the privilege is granted; the latter by 
its grantors. 

Suppose, for instance, that you go 
for your lunch to one of those open- 
shelf restaurants where you must make 
personal selection of food from a 
counter, instead of ordering it from an 
attendant who presents you with a 
finding list—I should say a bill of fare. 
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That this is an extension of the privi- 
leges of an ordinary restaurant there can 
be no doubt, although such extension is 
made primarily for the convenience 
of the proprietors. It entails, first, in- 
creased responsibility on your part— 
you must wait on yourself and see that 
your plate, fork, and spoon are re- 
turned to the proper place. Secondly, 
the management suffers from the op- 
portunity offered for abuse; patrons 
may, and some of them probably do, 
take articles of food without paying for 
them, either intentionally or by acci- 
dent. Now, if it is the desire of the 
management to gain and keep the fa- 
vor of the public, it is obvious that 
these two kinds of disadvantage should 
not be allowed to bring about any cur- 
tailment of privilege, but that both 
should be reduced, as far as possible, 
toa minimum. The public should be 
aided by systematic arrangement of ar- 
ticles of food, by judicious placards, and 
by attendants who are ready to give 
information, and to lend a hand in any 
way that presents itself. The danger 
of theft and of unintentional misappro- 
priation should be guarded against by 
discreetly watching the patrons, so that 
the dishonest may be restrained with- 
out unduly alarming the honest. 

The state of the case is not much 
altered when, instead of physical nour- 
ishment, intellectual food is purveyed 
as it is in a bookstore, or in the book 
department of a department store. 
Here the open-shelf plan has received 
wider recognition than among the 
keepers of eating houses; in fact, the 
open-shelf bookstore antedates the 
open access library by many years. 
Here, too, the extension of privilege 
entails the same disadvantages, and the 
wise manager seeks to minimize them 
in precisely the same way. 

Now, how is it with the institutions 
that offer intellectual food to the public 
free of charge, or, rather, without de- 
tailed individual payment? Are libra- 
rians too proud to learn from restaurant 
keepers and the managers of depart- 
ment stores? Libraries and_ stores 
may be classed broadly together as 


agents in the vast system of distribu- 
tion that brings necessities and luxuries 
alike to those who need them most, and 
that is one of the most characteristic 
factors of civilization The open-shelf 
system is no invention of librarians. 
In its widest application it is due toa 
realization that in any kind of distribu- 
tion involving an act of choice, that act 
should be made as simple as possible 
for those who are to be directly bene- 
fited. Such simplification is always in 
the direction of an extension of privi- 
lege, and it involves the two kinds of 
disadvantage mentioned above. As has 
been pointed out they can both be 
minimized largely by the individual 
work of attendants who see that proper 
choice is made easy, and watch that it is 
not made wrongly nor dishonestly. To 
all these rules, conditions, and limita- 
tions the open-shelf library is subject. 
Asan agent of distribution it has felt 
the spur of the movement toward in- 
creasing the freedom of choice of its 
patrons, and toward the removal of 
restriction and the extension of privi- 
lege involved in such increase. If it is 
to do its work properly it must acknowl- 
edge the disadvantages of its course and 
seek to minimize them in the same way 
as this is done by other distributing 
agencies. To be sure this is not the 
only possible course. If the extension 
has been too great it may be followed 
by retraction. Some librarians would 
have us give up open shelves and go 
back to the old system of distribution. 
A sufficient answer to this is that it 
does not accord with modern economic 
tendencies. Extension of privilege, 
greater freedom of action and of choice 
bring evils in their train, but even those 
who deplore them most are looking for 
a cure in other directions than the im- 
mediate rear... We cannot retreat; most 
of us do not want to do so. 

In the library, as elsewhere, the bur- 
den of palliating the evils of open 
access rest directly on the shoulders of 
the assistant who comes into direct 
contact with the public, and the duties 
of assistants in open-shelf libraries, in 
addition to those that devolve upon 
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those of libraries in general, are chiefly 
connected with this burden. 

To repeat, the evils of an open sys- 
tem of distribution are twofold. On 
the side of the public there is increased 
responsibility. In an open-shelf library 
the responsibility of choice falls more 
directly on the users; they are called 
upon to discriminate between actual 
books instead of catalog entries, be- 
tween things instead of their names. 

The books are arranged in a some- 
what unfamiliar order; this must be 
mastered, and care must be taken that 
it is not disturbed by replacing them 
wrongly. These are but a few of the 
responsibilities that are devolved on 
the public by this particular extension 
of privilege. On the other hand, the 
library has to suffer in many directions 
from failure of the public to live up to 
the measure of these responsibilities, 
or from direct abuse of its increased 
privileges. The books are carelessly 
handled, replaced in confusion, carried 
away by mistake, stolen. 

The new duties of the attendants, 
therefore, like the evils they are de- 
signed to mitigate, must fall into two 
classes—they must aid the public and 
they must guard the library. If the user 
of the library does not know what he 
wants the assistant must know; more 
than this, the assistant must divine 
whether the user knows or not before 
he speaks, for an offer of aid where 
none is needed is by no means appre- 
ciated. Is the unaccustomed user mys- 
tified by the arrangement of books, in 
spite of all that can be told him by 
signs and shelf labels, the assistant 
must patiently explain, and politely 
listen to his denunciations of the sys- 
tem of classification; for, whatever it 
may be, its vulnerable points will be 
sure to present themselves to one who 
is making its acquaintance. She must 
continually chide the person who is slip- 
ping a volume of biography in among 
the sociology, and must explain how 
much extra labor this means for the 
overworked library force; and as these 
efforts always fall short of perfect 
achievement, she must at least oncea 
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day go over the portion of the shelving 
allotted to her, and see that the books 
are arranged in the proper order. All 
these duties, and plenty of others, fall 
under the head of aid to the public. 
But at the same time the assistant must 
safeguard the interests of the library. 
She must see that in the necessary: 
handling of the books there is no un- 
necessary roughness. She must watch 
constantly for dishonesty without doing 
so obtrusively. She must maintain or- 
der gently but firmly. 

In a small open-shelf library these 
multifarious duties, as well as the 
others pertaining to the work of the 
library, may have to be performed by 
one person, who must make lightning 
changes from charging desk to shelves, 
and then to mending-table without for- 
getting that she is at the same time 
public mentorand policeman. In large 
libraries the duties will of course be di- 
vided. Whether this shall be done per- 
manently or temporarily is a matter on 
which there may be difference of opin- 
ion, and the conclusion may vary with 
locality and other conditions; but in 
general I believe that the best plan is 
assignment to each of them in turn for 
part of the working day. Thus, witha 
large staff, where there may bea some- 
what minute subdivision, that part of 
the staff that is assigned to specifically 
open-shelf duty may consist of, 1) 
shelf assistants, who go over the shelves 
constantly and see that the books are 
in order; 2) information clerks, who 
aid the users in making selections, and, 
3) assistants, whose duty it shall be to 
maintain order and prevent dishonesty. 

I do not believe that this division of 
duties is anywhere in actual employ- 
ment. It is merely suggested here. 
In all open-shelf libraries with which I 
am familiar certain assistants are as- 
signed to floor duty, which is a combi- 
nation of the three kinds of work men- 
tioned above; but in large libraries, I 
believe that specialization after some 
such plan would be an advantage. In 
particular, I feel that the duty of safe- 
guarding the library—police duties if 
you will—should receive a special as- 
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signment. The ease of theft in the 
open shelf system is its one vulnerable 
point. It has been ignored too much, 
and this fact has been made the most 
of by some recent opponents of the sys- 
tem. We must acknowledge that there 
is increased theft from open shelves, 
but instead of calmly regarding it as a 
law of nature, thus encouraging the 
public to look at it as a venial offense, 
we ‘should strain every nerve to min- 
imize it even if we cannot do away with 
it altogether. This, it seems to me, can 
be done only by special watchfulness. 
Whatever is necessary to prevent or de- 
tect theft should be done. If it can- 
not be accomplished without having a 
corps of special detectives scattered 
over the library, then such a corps 
should be employed, even if they cost 
the library ten times the value of the 
books stolen. There is more at stake 
in this matter than the money value of 
a few volumes. We do not refuse to 
police our parks properly because the 
value, as pay, of the grass trampled 
under foot in one season does not equal 
the salary of a single policeman. My 
warrant for the introduction here of 
this question of theft from open shelves 
is that I believe that the police function 
of public library assistants has not been 
sufficiently emphasized, and is not suf- 
ficiently realized by the assistants them- 
selves. 

It will be seen that when the shelves 
of a library are opened to the public 
the duties of the assistants in certain 
directions are very much increased. In 
other directions they are decreased. 
For instance, there is no longer any 
running to and fro between bookstack 
and user. It is a general impression 
that this decrease in work so far ex- 
ceeds any increase that there may be, 
that an open-shelf library may be oper- 
ated at less expense than with closed 
shelves. This does not accord with my 
experience. Of course we may neglect 
the duties of aiding the public and of 
protecting the library, so that it remains 
simply to charge and discharge the 
books; but if these two classes of floor 
duty be properly attended to, I believe 


that an open-shelf library requires a 
larger number of assistants than a 
closed-shelf library having the same 
circulation. But the open shelf has 
become a necessity, and we should be 
glad to spend whatever is necessary to 
carry it on in the best possible manner. 

What special qualification should be 
possessed by an open-shelf assistant? 
Open access looked at from the stand- 
point of the public is the admission of 
the people into the library proper—the 
place where the books are. From the 
librarian’s point of view it is, or should 
be, the unchaining of the assistant and 
the sending her forth into the place 
where the people are. From both 
points of view the contact between 
librarians and public must become 
closer; and the assistants’ qualifications 
should be such as to promote this re- 
sult. All those qualities that are nec- 
essary to pleasant relations with the 
users of the library at the desk of a 
closed-shelf library she must possess in 
an enhanced degree—patience, agree- 
able manners, good humor, a fund of 
general knowledge, the ability to think 
quickly and answer directly, a watch- 
ful eye, and, when the necessity arises, 
the mien and action of one in authority. 
Whether a person possesses these qual- 
ifications or not can be told only by 
trial; they can be guaranteed neither 
by college diploma, library school cer- 
tificate, or personal recommendation. 
Some form of apprenticeship is prob- 
ably the best method of sorting the 
wheat from the chaff, but to start off 
with, every applicant should have at 
least sound health, education, and 
good breeding. 

To sum up, the open-shelf system is 
but one manifestation of a movement 
that has affected all kinds of economic 
distribution, and that has resulted ina 
closer connection between the agents of 
distribution and the public. The modi- * 
fications of duties and qualifications in 
the agents have been those naturally 
consequent on this closer relation, and 
include, first, greater readiness and 
ability to aid the public in selection, 
and, second, greater watchfulness in 
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guarding against possible abuse of in- 
creased privileges. 


At the close of these papers the dis- 
cussion became general, the keynote 
being whether a library could afford to 
allow the stealing of books from a moral 
standpoint 

Mr Montgomery, ot Philadelphia, 
thought that there was no more likeli- 
hood of stealing from the cause of open 
shelves than from many other neces- 
sary liberties given to the general pub- 
lic, and that it gave a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop self-restraint,and cre- 
ate a pride in caring for public property. 

Dr Billings said that while two or 
three thieves might develop from open 
access, the loss was made up by the 
high moral tone given to the public by 
the opportunity to move freely among 
the books. Text-books are the ones 
generally stolen, and, as a rule, books 
are not stolen to sell, but for the use 
which the pilferer can make of them. 

Mrs Elmendorf explained that the 
loss in the Buffalo public library was 
probably occasioned because the peo- 
ple had not been educated up to the 
idea of ownership of the bocks at the 
time the shelves were opened, thelibrary 
having grown to 87,000 books without 
the public having free access to them. 

The Milwaukee public library re- 
ported a loss of two books in a year. 
The Artlibrary of Philadelphia reported 
40,000 books absolutely free and no loss. 

Mr Hill of Newark thought that the 
sympathy and help of booksellers went 
a long way toward preventing thieving. 

Col. Flint went on record against the 
theory that children naturally steal 
books. Miss Browning reported a loss 
of 390 books since the opening of the 
children’s room, a little more than a 
year ago at Indianapolis. Boston pub- 
lic library also reported a loss in the 
children’s room. 

Mr Fairchild said that there was a 
certain per cent in every community 
who, for the adventure or fun of it, took 
things that did not belong to them, but 
that this did not represent a low moral 
tone. 


Mr Dana reviewed the subject from 
1889 to 1891, which was the period of 
struggle in the open-shelf. question. 
From that time until now it has simply 
been an increase in the scope of open 
access, and there is no question of going 
back in the matter, but only how to 
make free access most successful with 
the least amount of loss. 

Mr Cutter, of Northampton, said that 
there was no excuse for closed shelves 
in small libraries. Reasons may exist 
in a large library why the public may 
not be admitted to every part of it, but 
no such excuse exists for the small li- 
braries. 

Mr Crunden said that there was no 
use shutting our eyes to the situation. 
That there were some books taken was 
a fact, but if the people did not steal 
books they would steal something else, 
and the fact of stealing did not lessen 
the importance or advantage of open 
shelves. Librarians have come to see 
the value of admitting the public, par- 
ticularly children, to the books, and it 
only remains for librarians to solve the 
problems which have grown up around 
it. 

Ata late hour the meeting adjourned 
after a most interesting and very en- 
thusiastic discussion of the subject of 
open shelves, during which no tenable 
ground was offered in opposition to 
the idea. 


State and law libraries section 


In the absence of Miss Stearns, Mr 
Hulse, state librarian of Vermont, pre- 
sided. 

Dr G. E. Wire, of the Worcester, 
Mass., Law library, read a paper on 
State reports, digests, and session laws. 
He dwelt upon the condition in which 
these documents are issued, and criti- 
cised quite sharply the careless print- 
ing and binding. He favored the use of 
good paper, uniform throughout each 
volume at least, and some binding 
better than the ordinary sheep. He 
deemed it time to rise above the old 
legal superstition that nothing is good 
law unless bound in sheep. The remedy 
for delinquencies and imperfections 
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complained of would be found when 
the making of these documents is taken 
out of the hands of the practical poli- 
ticians and put into the hands of prac- 
tical printers and bookbinders. 

Dr Wire was followed by C. B. Gal- 
breath, state librarian of Ohio, who 
read a paper on Codperation of state 
librarians and State library commis- 
sions. Hespoke of the mission of each, 
and'specified the following lines along 
which the two might advantageously 
codperate: 1) The library commission 
may aid thestate librarian in his search 
for material relating to the state. 2) 
The library commission may furnish 
the state librarian useful information in 
regard to the public libraries of the 
state. 3) The library commission can 
aid in popularizing the state library. 
4) The state librarian can aid the com- 
mission in the distribution of public 
documents. 5) The state librarian may 
furnish reference matter for patrons 
of the commission. 

In conclusion he said: The fields as- 
signed to librarian and library commis- 
sion may apparently be distinct, but 
they are never wholly separated. In 
Ohio the two unite and the state libra- 
rian is ex officio secretary of the library 
commission. This arrangement, due in 
part to local conditions, has thus far 
proven satisfactory. But whether the 
two are united, or distinct in organiza- 
tion, their spheres still touch in many 
points, and their objects will continue 
to be sufficiently similar to open up 
ever-recurring opportunities for helpful 
cooperation. 

Melvil Dewey delivered a very inter- 
esting address on Lending of books in 
and out of the capital city. He dwelt 
at length on the widening sphere of 
the state library. He thought the state 
library should loan books in and out of 
the capital city. He favored the trav- 
eling library system and believed that 
it should be conducted along the lines 
of the greatest possible good to the 
public. He would prescribe liberal reg- 
ulations. The particular number of 
books in a traveling library is not really 
material. He would send out 6 books, 


12 books, 25 books, or 50 books to suit 
the convenience of organized patrons. 
The state library should also be an in- 
formation bureau. Patrons should be 
furnished literary material at actual 
cost of suchservice. The telegraph and 
telephone should be brought into requi- 
sition, and the state library at all times 
made accessible for reference to the 
citizens of the state. Heapproved the 
paper just read and expressed the opin- 
ion that the members of the library 
commission should be trustees of the 
state library, then codperation would 
be constant and satisfactory. 

At the conclusion of the address the 
chairman facetiously observed that Mr 
Dewey “played on a harp with a thou- 
sand strings,” but that he made inspir- 
ing music. Mr Dewey replied that the 
many-stringed harp was all right, ‘as 
long as you keep in tune.” 

The papers were discussed and im- 
promptu addresses made by Gov. Luce, 
president of the Michigan library com- 
mission; Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
rian of Iowa; Mrs Spencer, state libra- 
rian of Michigan; Miss Titcomb, of the 
Vermont library commission, and others 
Five state libraries were represented. 


Saturday a. m., June 9 


The Large libraries section and the 
Trustees section held a joint.meeting on 
Saturday a.m. It was remarkable. for 
the fact that no single number on the 
program discussed the subject assigned 
to him. T. L. Montgomery led off 
with a paper on 

The trustee 
T: L. Montgomery, Wagner free institute of science, 
Philadelphia 

It is an awkward matter for a libra- 
rian to speak about trustees, for any 
criticism that he may make may be con- 
sidered as an experience with his own 
board. It is probably due to this that 
each person who speaks on trustees an- 
nounces that there is no literature on 
the subject. After all there is very lit- 
tle to say. The genus is divided into 
two species, 1) good and 2) bad, witha 
plentiful supply of hybrids. Lucky is 
the librarian who has chosen as his 
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basis of operations the habitat of the 
former. 

I had been a trustee for some years 
before I looked up a definition of the 
term. Here it is: A person to whom 
property or funds have been committed 
in the belief and trust that he will hold 
and apply the same for the benefit of 
those who are entitled, according to an 
expressed intention either by the par- 
ties themselves or by the deed, will, 
settlement or arrangement of another; 
also by extension a person held ac- 
countable as if he were expressly a 
trustee in law. 

Some years ago an article appeared 
in the Nation in which the suggestion 
was made, “that nowthat library schools 
were an accomplished fact, it might be 
worth while to have a school for trus- 
tees as well as for librarians and their 
assistants. The ignorance of trustees 
about library matters is necessarily 
great. When appointed they generally 
know nothing of library management, 
and sometimes very little of literature, 
and yet, because they have been elected 
by a town meeting, they feel themselves 
qualified to decide everything. If they 
are wise enough to secure a competent 
librarian and let him run the library 
under criticism, not as to details, but as 
to results, perhaps the less they know 
the better, for sometimes a little knowl- 
edge in a trustee is a dangerous thing.” 

This statement probably coincides 
with that of most professional libra- 
rians, and there must be some reason 
for it. No doubt there are ignorant 
men who have been chosen for posi- 
tions on library boards, who have con- 
siderably inconvenienced the perfec- 
tionist librarian, and yet what would the 
lot of the librarian be who had not sucha 
member in his board? Howelse could 
he account for the failure of experi- 
ments which he knew had been suc- 
cessful elsewhere because he had seen 
it in the Library journal? How other- 
wise could he dilate upon the results 
that would have followed had he been 
allowed to do as he wished, unopposed, 
at some clearly marked date in his li- 
brary experience? Granting that bad 
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selections are often made for such posi- 
tions I cannot but consider it a weak- 
ness in a librarian to say that his work 
has been minimized by his board of 
trustees. If he is sure of his ground, 
and expresses himself clearly to his 
board, and the board has confidence in 
him, I do not think that the work would 
be kept back for any length of time. 
But let us suppose that there are sev- 
eral men in the board who are opposed 
to the librarian’ on almost every point. 
Is not this fact sure to bring out the 
very best qualities in him? Will he not 
present his case much more vigorously 
under opposition, and will not the result 
be better worth attaining after an hon- 
est opposition has been overcome? I 
am not now, of course, speaking of 
those cases where politics are brought 
into the considerations of the board, 
and the librarian is tormented by those 
of the other party; but of boards com- 
posed of a mixed gathering of lawyers, 
physicians, members of the city govern- 
ment, those who have served on the 
governing committees of organizations 
long since justly defunct, and members 
of the community who are included be- 
cause they once wrote something or are 
possessed of large libraries which the 
board looks at with covetous eyes. The 
first meetings of a board of this nature 
are apt to produce something resem- 
bling nervous prostration on the part of 
the librarian, especially if he is asked 
to act as secretary ex officio. This, by 
the way, is one of the biggest mistakes 
that a librarian could chose for himself. 
In his care to get his minutes correct 
he misses many opportunities of mak- 
ing the proper suggestion at the proper 
time. But the reason that he is trou- 
bled by the elements around him is that 
he is not the administrator that he 
thinks he is, and has not shown the 
qualities that he would have to possess 
to be successful in the ordinary pursuits 
of life. He may in time improve in 
these respects, and by the exercise of 
ordinary common sense may unite the 
warring elements. He will do this 
quite as often by not pressing the mem- 
bers of the board for an immediate de- 
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cision as by any other course. If he is 
sure in his own mind that his sugges- 
tion is sound, it will not be hurt by be- 
ing laid over for another meeting until 
it has had time to percolate into the 
mind of the slow member, during which 
period the member who has made an 
impetuous speech against it may have 
cooled down. 

Some years ago a report was made-to 
this ‘organization concerning meetings 
of library boards, the extremes being 
one of two members representing a 
fairly large library which met twice a 
year to pass a vote of confidence in the 
librarian, and another a board of thirty 
odd women representing a library whose 
total receipts were $300 a year, which 
metonce aweek. Personally, I believe 
in frequent meetings of trustees in order 
that they may be satisfied that good 
business methods prevail, and that the 
institution is living up to its charter and 
deed of trust. The danger in too many 
meetings is of course the entering into 
details which are more properly the 
‘duty of the librarian and his assistants. 
These, however, seldom result seriously 
except in cases where the librarian has 
over-burdened himself with detailed 
work, or has not provided himself with 
competent assistants, in which cases the 
board is perfectly justified in taking the 
matter up. To avoid meetings of the 
board, or to use influence for the les- 
sening of the number of meetings, is an 
expression of weakness on the part of 
the librarian. Inaveryinteresting paper 
by Mr Soule on the trustees of free 
public libraries, small boards were ad- 
‘ vocated, but in this I cannot agree with 
him. The library of any large town 
needs all the influence that can be 
brought to bear in its behalf. The 
choosing of a certain number of men 
representing large business interests, 
who cannot by reason of the incessant 
calls made upon their time be regular 
attendants at meetings, is, in my opin- 
ion, wise. The working committee, 
generally called the library committee, 
might better be composed of men who 
know something of library matters and 
have some time to devote to them, who 
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can actas the librarian’s advisory board. 
This committee can have power to ex- 
pend moneys within the appropriations 
made by the board, and thus eliminate 
from the board meetings much that is 
not interesting to those not familiar 
with the work. It is well for the library 
to have those who can be called upon 
to say a word in its favor when a single 
word from such a person can accom- 
plish more than months of hard labor 
on the part of one much more energet- 
ically disposed, but not carrying the 
same weight in the community. 

Coming from a conservative city I 
naturally object to the very modern 
conclusions of Mr Soule, that trustees 
should only be appointed for a stated 
term of years. Such a course may re- 
sult in the prevention of stagnation, as 
he says, and I have not the slightest 
objection to any library adopting the 
rule, provided that it is not the library 
in which I am interested. While it is 
best that the librarian should be in at- 
tendance at most meetings of the board, 
and that the board should act in the 
capacity of advisor, or even take the 
initiative in certain parts of the work 
in which it finds the librarian deficient, 
it is not in my opinion wise for him to 
be present at all the board meetings. 
The trustees are legally responsible for 
the conduct of the institution, and the 
limitations of any individual in the 
position of a librarian must be recog- 
nized even by the profession. The 
more capable the librarian the less he 
need fear any action of the board in his 
absence. It certainly would be more 
courteous for the librarian to retire at 
certain times when his opinion as an 
expert is not needed. 

Personally speaking, I am a trustee 
in order to help the librarian in every 
way in my power; not because it is a 
duty, for that might be done perfunc- 
torily, but because it is a pleasure and 
as such it is to be taken seriously. 

As a librarian, I am thoroughly op- 
posed to the spasmodic attendance of 
trustees at the A. L.A. conferences. If 
they wish to study the subject thor- 
oughly, and attend the meetings regu- 
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larly, well and good, otherwise attend- 
ance will generally result in pernicious 
activity. 

Dr Steiner of Baltimore, in speaking 
of the preparation of a book for circu- 
lation, estimated the cost of handling it 
at $1. A strong dissent was expressed 
to this, and emphatic protest made 
against the calculation. 

Mr Bostwick of Brooklyn gave a 
most interesting discussion of what the 
percentages of volumes and of circula- 
tion mean in statistics. 


Saturday afternoon 


A state library commission Round 
table was held on Saturday afternoon, 
with Mr Hutchins of Wisconsin as 
chairman. Representatives from 20 
states were present, among whom were 
a good many library commissioners. 

The first paper was on 


A good library law 
W. R. Eastman, of New York State library 


1 A state library commission to col- 
lect and send out information is of first 
importance. Five persons appointed 
by the governor to serve five years, one 
term to expire each year, is a desirable 
arrangement. Receiving returns from 
all local libraries the commission should 
report to each session of the legislature. 
A paid library executive will be valu- 
able, and it will be an advantage to 
the state for this commission to have 
charge of the state library and appoint 
the librarian and assistants. A first 
commission to report the draft of alaw 
adapted to local conditions will serve 
an excellent purpose. ‘ 

2 Every municipality or district hav- 


ing power to levy a tax should have. 


power to found a public library on 
lines parallel to those governing the 
school system. Experience is opposed 
to the plan of adding the care of the 
public library to the duties of the 
school officers. An independent insti- 
tution fixes public interest and leads to 
better results. In a vote to found, bal- 
lots may read, one For library tax 
Saree mills, Yes. Another, For library 
Te mills, No. A public library 
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should be declared a “body corporate.” 

3 Trustees should be elected by the 
body that founds the library, no one 
to be ineligible by reason of sex. Five 
is a convenient number. Terms of of- 
fice for five years secure a good degree 
of permanence. 

4 A maximum rate of annual taxa- 
tion for support should be fixed, and 
yearly estimates falling within that rate 
be levied without question or vote. 

5 Contracts for library privileges 
approved by the commission will prove 
the solution of many peculiar local dif- 
ficulties, and enable privately controlled 
libraries to receive the benefit of taxa- 
tion. 

6 Traveling libraries are an essen- 
tial feature. 

7 The same power to take land, erect 
buildings, and provide rooms, should be 
exercised for libraries as for schools. 

8 Exchanges among public and as- 
sociate libraries should be encouraged. 

g The abolition of a public library 
should be more difficult than its found- 
ing. 

10 Penalties for abuse should be 
stated. 

These suggestions were put into defi- 
nite form by an outline draft of a li- 
brary law. 

Discussion was opened by Miss Wal- 
lace of Georgia. In openingher address 
she said: State commissions should act 
as go-betweens for the state and the 
libraries, and should be the center to- 
ward which the small library may al- 
ways turn for counsel and help. It is 
impossible to always have uniform laws 
in the same state. Local option must 
prevail. A present difficulty is in get- 
ting library statistics, which are now 
given as acourtesy. Libraries should 
be required to report to commission. 
The commission should also act as a 
clearing house for libraries in the state. 

Mr Dewey said library laws should 
be so formed that it would be easy to 
establish libraries but difficult to abol- 
ish them. The law should be as nearly 
a model law as possible; if it can’t all 
pass, take what can be had and amend 
afterwards. No state should pass laws 
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without advice from those states where 
proposed laws have already been 
passed and tried. It is a good thing 
for a legislature to think all it will 
about library laws. Library discussions 
are good things. 

Dr Wire said laws should be short, 
and written by a lawyer. He thought 
Mr Eastman’s proposed law too long. 

Mr Lee of Toronto said the law in 
that:city was so Jax that when the coun- 
cil needed money for other purposes 
they took it from the library fund. 

A paper by Miss Countryman of 
Minneapolis, on Work of state library 
commissions, was full of good sugges- 
tions and plans for the guidance of 
library commissions. PuBLIC LIBRARIES 
hopes to give the paper in full at a 
later date. 

The discussion was general and 
brought out many excellent ideas from 
Miss Hewins of Connecticut, Miss 
Titcomb of Vermont, Mr Brigham of 
Iowa, and Mrs Spencer of Michigan. 


State library association’s round table 


Quite a large number assembled 
Saturday afternoon to discuss the prob- 
lem of state library associations and 
their work. 

The meeting was called to order by 
W. L. R Gifford, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts library association. Mr Gif- 
ford said he thought it was desirable 
that no program be used for this meet- 
ing, and that the discussion should be 
informal. He then called on Miss 
Ahern to state the problems which 
seemed to lie before the officers of ,the 
different state associations. 

In response, Miss Ahern said: 

The chief object of the state associa- 
tion is to cultivate an esprit de corps 
between the librarians of the state or 
the sections which it represents. Most 
of the librarians are far from the library 
centers, and apart from others particu- 
larly interested in the work in which 
they are engaged, and they must de- 
pend upon the inspiration and enthu- 
siasm of the state library association for 
help to carry them through their work. 

For this reason, particular attention 
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should be given to arranging the pro- 
grams for these meetings, both from 
the practical and social sides. In every 
association there likely will be members 
of the A. L. A., and on them devolves 
the duty of bringing the enthusiasm of 
the national association into the smaller 
gathering, for the benefit of those who 
may not have the privilege of attend- 
ing library meetings. 

The state association is no place for 
exploiting fine spun theories on library 
work. The situation as it really exists 
must be treated with practical common 
sense, at the same time with the ob- 
ject in view of raising the standard of 
the work a little higher at each suc- 
ceeding meeting. 

A mistake is sometimes made in 
placing on the program a bright and 
shining light of the community in which 
the meeting is held, regardless of the 
interests of the association, and the 
library spirit of many meetings has 
been smothered because the time and 
strength of the association were con- 
sumed in listening to long dissertations 
having no reference to the matter in 
hand. 

The meeting of the state library as- 
sociation should be religiously guarded 
against lending its aid to the glorifica- 
tion of any one person, but the object 
should be kept steadily in view that the 
meetings are for the betterment of all 
and the progress of the work. 

One of the detriments to the success 
of many library meetings, is the failure 
to respond on the part of those who have 
consented to the use of their name on 
the printed program. Such procedure, 
when at all avoidable, is completely 
indefensible. It not only robs the as- 
sociation of others who would probably 
do better work than a person guilty of 
such an action, but it is a downright 
dishonest use of the association for the 
purpose of self-advertisement. 

Every program should be prepared 
with the needs of all kinds of libraries 
in mind, the small as well as the large. 
If there be members who feel on ac- 
count of their advancement in the work, 
that the program offers no food for 
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them, then they have the opportunity 
to give out of the store of their abun- 
dance, something that will help the less 
fortunate brethren. 

One who attends a meeting with the 
disposition to help make it a success in 
every way possible always comes away 
feeling “it was good to be there.” 

Dr Richardson following, said that 
he thought one of the ills from which 
associations suffer is that the same 
people appeared on every program and 
did the work, leaving no responsibility 
or work for the rest. Mr James of 
Connecticut said that the New York 
plan is to be tried in Connecticut. They 
have sent out a circular asking for sug- 
gestions on topics to be discussed at 
the meetings, and have written to the 
person making the suggestion, asking 
them to present such a topic at some 
meeting during the year. 

Mr Whitney, of Boston, thought that 
there should be outside subjects of in- 
terest so that the general public might 
become interested in the library move- 
ment. 

Miss Browne thought this would be 
a help to get new people, that each 
meeting should be supplied with two 
or three leaders from the old members, 
and the regular work of the meeting 
left in the hands of the new people. 

The question of how to interest libra- 
rians not members of the association 
came up for discussion. Mr Tillinghast 
suggested that the association go to 
different towns in the state to hold the 
meetings, and particularly to the town 
of the librarian who is not attending 
the meetings of the association. It 
is also helpful to give instructions to 
small libraries in the form of library 
institutes, as is done in Wisconsin. 

The question of time and expense of 
associations was generally discussed. 
Six people present in this meeting are 
allowed the time and expense to attend 
state associations. This is a problem 
that does not receive sufficient atten- 
tion from the library trustees. 

In the larger states it was held that 
it was not possible to have more than 
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one meeting of a state library associa- 
tion during the year. 

The question then came up: Does it 
pay to publish the proceedings of the 
association? It seemed to be the con- 
sensus of opinion that it greatly added 
to the interest of the work and fur- 
nished a source of information for future 
librarians. 

The meeting lasted for more than 
two hours, and the time was fully occu- 
pied in an interesting and profitable 
discussion of the matters in hand. 

Miss Ahern, secretary of the Illinois 
library association, made a motion that 
it was the opinion of this meeting that 
a session devoted to the topic of state 
library association work would be 
profitable at future meetings, and that 
the executive board be requested to 
furnish time and opportunity for this 
work at the next meeting of the A. L.A. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 


On Saturday night a reception was 
tendered the visitors by the Numis- 
matic and antiquarian society of Mon- 
treal at the Chateau de Ramezay. 

This latter is a residence which was 
built in 1705 for a governor's residence. 
There are two tablets in place on the 
walls, one relating to its erection about 
1705 by the governor of Montreal, Lord 
Ramezay,and the other relating to 1775, 
when the Americans held Montreal for 
a short time, and sent Franklin, Chase, 
and Carroll as commissioners to win 
Canadians from their allegiance to 
Great Britain. Underneath the chateau 
area number of strong vaults used at 
various times as prisons, council rooms, 
etc. 

The company was very cordially re- 
ceived by the president of the society 
and many of the members, and a most 
delightful evening was spent in explor- 
ing the curious out-of-the-way rooms, 
the collection of rare coins, prints, etc., 
and in social conversation with each 
other. 

Sunday was put down in the program 
as a day of rest, or for the study of ec- 
clesiastical features of Montreal. Need- 
less to say the latter choice was taken 
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by the entire party, and from early morn- 
ing until late evening the religious med- 
itations at the various churches were 
somewhat interrupted by the hurried 
entrance and exit of groups of Ameri- 
can visitors, who were anxious to get 
the local flavor from a religious stand- 
point in as many ecclesiastical institu- 
tions as possible. It must be confessed 
in all sincerity, that there was little re- 
ligious fervor on the part of most of the 
visitors. The parade of the Highland 
soldiery in the evening attracted enthu- 
siastic admiration from a number of the 
travelers. 
Monday, June 11 

Monday morning session opened on 
time. Inthe general session with which 
the meeting opened Mr Bowker made a 
report from the public documents com- 
mittee. The committee reported that 
the bill for printing, binding, and dis- 
tribution of public documents has been 
favorably acted upon by the general 
committee on printing, but congress 
closed its session without its passage. 
An important amendment of the bill 
includes colleges of mechanic arts and 
agriculture, one in each state, as desig- 
nated depositories. 

Substantial progress has been made 
in the office of superintendent of public 
documents on the revised check list 
of government publications. Improve- 
ment is noted in promptness in supply- 
ing government publications. The 
committee emphasizes to librarians the 
importance of communicating directly 
with their senators and representatives 
on proper occasions by personal letters, 
urging passage on the bill for distribu- 
tion of public documents. 

Mr Dana, of the committee on codp- 
eration with the National educational 
association, made an earnest appeal for 
more of active codperation on the part 
of librarians. Mr Dana gave a most 
startling account of the number of pub- 
lications of 5-cent literature circula- 
ting in the cities of the country, and 
called on the librarians to realize their 
duty in turning aside the youth of the 
land from the perusal of such perni- 
cious matter. 


It is possible for the librarians to get 
in touch with the children only through 
the schools and teachers. This must 
be done before the age of 10 or 12. It 
cannot be done by assuming the work 
of the teacher, nor by having the teacher 
do the work of the librarian, but in com- 
ing together and by consultation, rec- 
ognizing the work of each and the lim- 
itations of both. 

At the close of Mr Dana’s remarks 
the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks of 
this association be extended to the Na- 
tional educational asociation for the 
work it has already done toward bring- 
ing about a closer relation between 
schools and libraries, through the estab- 
lishment of the Library section and the 
publication of its pamphlet on the sub- 
ject. 

After various announcements James 
Bain, jr, chief librarian of the Toronto 
public library, gave a very interesting 
paper on 

Canadian libraries 

In opening he said that the paper must 
be considered as a continuation of the 
paper he had read on the same subject 
before the association at its meeting in 
the Thousand Islands in 1887. Each 
province was treated separately, com- 
mencing with Nova Scotia in the east 
and closing with British Columbia in 
the west. The names of the principal 
libraries in each were mentioned, and 
the total number of libraries and of vol- 
umes given. The five government li- 
braries formed the conclusion to the 
list. He concluded: It is a matter of 
regret that the free library system has 
not yet made greater progress within 
the Dominion, and that the only prov- 
inces which have adopted it are those 
of Ontario and British Columbia. The 
prospects are, however, encouraging. 
The fact that the cities of Halifax, St 
John, Quebec and Winnipeg have estab- 
lished libraries as part of their munic- 
ipal organization, and that in Montreal 
the suburb of Westmount has made a 
commencement, shows that the neces- 
sity for them is being felt, and that the 
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next stage, of extending them through- 
out their respective provinces, will fol- 
low in due course. In the meantime 
it will be seen from the figures given 
that the number of volumes within the 
Dominion has risen from 1,103,000 to 
2,420,577, that special libraries are 
abundant, the larger cities being fully 
‘up to the average of American cities. 
The summary was as follows: 








0 SONNE os sos ass sto aee'es 9 90,920 
Prince Edward Island......... 2 7,500 
New Brunswick. .......5.500%55 6 50,530 
Oe SOS Sia eee Tey ace 4o 670,02 
ORIATED c. osausdces ovcescoees ABO Soeeyoy 
22g RS 25 Soren ae 4 46,435 
Northwest territories.......... I 3,500 
Britsh Columbia. .......:....... 5 16,900 
General government libraries... 5 250,000 
: 5II 2,423,477 
Reported in 1887.......... 1,103,000 
ICKRABE ss iis nis wea ye ies e aes 1,320,477 


One of the most interesting papers 
of the morning was that read by DrS.E. 
Dawson, F. R. S.C. of Ottawa. The 
paper was exceedingly valuable as con- 
tributing to Canadian literature and 
Canadian bibliography, and an earnest 
request was presented by many of those 
present for Dr Dawson to allow the 
paper to be published in full. 


Monday morning, June 11 
Cataloging and Catalogers’ round table 


The announcement of this session 
was sufficient to call together one of the 
largest and most spirited meetings of 
the conference, the room allotted to it 
proving quite inadequate. Chairman 
Hopkins had prepared, and placed upon 
the blackboard, statements of disputed 
points in cataloging, which were not 
made the subject of any set papers but 
were discussed from the floor in a lively 
manner. The difference in point of 
view of those discussing the needs of a 
manuscript catalog and those looking 
toward coéperative and printed catalog- 
ing lead to complications, and while the 
suggestion was made to disregard in 
this discussion the codperative move- 
ment, the large majority hoping and 
favoring such a movement for publica- 
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tion from a central bureau, the sugges- 
tion did not take the form of a motion 
and was not adopted. 

Clement W. Andrews of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, spoke earnestly 
in behalf of those interested in furth- 
ering codperative cataloging, urging 
that in the*discussion they keep that 
much-desired end in view; that the com- 
mittee in charge of that work wished 
above all to get an idea of the wishes and 
needs of the libraries, in order to have 
some basis of decision for their codper- 
ative work, both in form and fullness 
of entry, and of the cost of preparing 
such cards. 

As the time for the session was short, 
and each point called forth much dis- 
cussion, the heads as they occurred up- 
on the board were read and put to vote 
for decision, unless some restatement 
was considered desirable, when they 
were amended and voted upon as a 
whole. 

A proposition to abide by the deci- 
sions of the Board of geographical names 
was amended “To abide by such names 
as they have already decided upon, and 
American names,” but not committing 
the session to future decisions of this 
board. 

The time for adjournment. being long 
past, the remainder of the work was of 
necessity cut short, but with a decided 
opinion that at future conferences this 
branch of the library work should be 
accorded a section to itself. 


Monday afternoon, June 11. 


The session was devoted largely to 
the discussion of codperative catalog- 
ing, with Dr Richardson in the chair. 

A paper on photographs in libraries 
was read by C. A. Cutter, but was not 
discussed. 

Dr Richardson, in opening the discus- 
sion, presented a general summary of 
the whole subject of codperative cata- 
loging, calling attention to many points 
in dispute which could be settled by 
compromise. 

Mr Lane pointed out that the standard 
size card should be used; that the shelf 
mark being different in different libra- 
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ries, a place should be left to insert 
special mark if necessary. An effort 
should be made to supply all needs both 
for large and small libraries, for old and 
current books. Difficulty would come 
in not giving any library any title at 
any time that it wished. A drawback 
to the enterprise is compelling libraries 
to take all the cards. The difficulty 
with old books might be overcome by 
requiring importers to furnish cards 
with old books. The work of prepar- 
ing the cards should be confined to 
three or four libraries for uniformity 
and for saving expense. Promptness 
in furnishing cards is desirable, but not 
essential. 

Miss Kroeger, from the committee 
of the A. L. A. having under considera- 
tion codperation in issuing catalog 
cards of current books, made a report. 
The committee set forth that if the en- 
terprise is undertaken, A. L. A. rules 
should be used, and in order to do 
this a revision of the latter is neces- 
sary. A number of disputed points 
were presented to various librarians 
throughout the country, and the replies 
reported to Miss Kroeger showed a lack 
of uniformity of opinion. 

The point was brought out that the 
cards prepared for a library of 50,000 
books will not do for a large library, 
therefore entries should be made as full 
as possible. 

Mr Andrews presented a paper on 
the cost of the proposed plan of co- 
operative cataloging. Taking up the 
question in detail, he placed the prob- 
able cost of the different steps in the 
preparation of the catalog cards, based 
on a total of 10,000 titles per year, as 
follows: 

Preparation of the title, to be done in 
a complete, satisfactory manner, with 
annotations of all doubtful titles, 35 
cents; composition and press work, 15 
cents; electrotyping and storage of 
electrotypes, 10 cents; distribution, in- 
cluding cost of registration of orders, 
selection of the cards, sending of bills, 
rent and contingencies, 20 cents; mak- 
ing a total of 80 cents. 

The cost of stock and of postage 


were not included in the above item, 
but were left to be charged for sepa- 
rately at an estimated cost of $3 per 
thousand cards. 

The cost of titles to the subscribers 
would of course depend upon the extent 
to which this plan was entered into by 
libraries generally, and it was evident 
that if 16 libraries would take all the 
titles they could be furnished at 5 cents 
apiece, plus the cost of extra copies at 
$3 per thousand cards. 

He thought, however, that but few li- 
braries would care to subscribe for all 
titles offered, including of necessity 
many foreign works not generally pur- 
chased in America, but it was shown 
that if 27 libraries subscribed each to 
one-fifth of the titles, the cost could be 
brought down to less than I5 cents per 
title, which was the figure suggested, at 
the meeting of the committee in March, 
as sufficiently profitable to insure the 
codperation of the larger libraries. 

Mr Brett suggested that the most 
effective way to carry on the work was 
to furnish means in the shape of money 
to a central bureau. He pledged the 
support of his library to this work. A 
show of hands being taken as to those 
who would be likely to use the cards, 
eight of the large libraries pledged 
themselves to take all of the cards 1s- 
sued; 53 pledged their libraries to se- 
lect the ones which they might want; 
11 other libraries pledged support un- 
der any circumstances. Mr Andrews 
offered the free use of the 25,000 titles 
already in shape by linotype in the John 
Crerar library to begin the work. 

The support given the idea of codp- 
erative cataloging was most cordial, 
and the outlook for its successful car- 
rying on was most encouraging. 


On Monday evening a most enjoy- 
able.reception was given to the visiting 
librarians by the governors, principals, 
and fellows of the McGill university. 
The beautiful and interesting McDon- 
ald engineering building, said to be the 
best equipped of its kind on the conti- 
nent, was brilliantly lighted and deco- 
rated with flags, and opened from top 
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to basement for the enjoyment and in- 
terest of the librarians. 


Tuesday, June 12 


The meeting was called to order 
promptly on time on Tuesday morning, 
and the final reports of the various com- 
mittees were received. A most cordial 
invitation from Los Angeles, Cal., to 
hold the meeting of the A. L.A inthat 
city in 1903, was read and referred to 
the consideration of the council 

Mr Gould then announced a cordial 
invitation to the librarians to see the 
art galleries in the homes of Senator 
and Mrs Drummond, Mr and Mrs R. B. 
Angus, and Sir William and Lady Van 
Horne during the afternoon. 


The following resolution recognizing 
the munificence of Andrew Carnegie to 
libraries was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That the gratitude of this 
association be expressed to Mr Andrew 
Carnegie for munificence without par- 
allel toward public libraries, in their 
establishment, extension, and mainte- 
nance. Mr Carnegie ever bestows his 
benefactions with wisdom as well as 
with a lavish hand, seeking to enlist 
public codperation with his personal 
initiative, and, as far as the pressure of 
his labors may permit, he follows with 
paternal interest and aids by sagacious 
counsels the fortunes of the many 
foundations which have risen from his 
bounty; and beyond the broad bounds 
of his own large gifts he has been happy 
in impressing other generous men with 
the conviction that no other benefac- 
tion has worthier or more abundant 
fruit than a public library judiciously 
planned and wisely administered. 

A resolution expressing appropriate 
and sincere thanks to the McGill uni- 
versity, and to the other institutions and 
individuals who coéperated in the cor- 
dial reception tendered the association 
during its conference in Montreal, was 
adopted. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, Henry J. 
Carr, librarian of the Public library, 
Scranton, Pa.; first vice-president, Er- 
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nest C. Richardson, librarian Princeton 
university, Princeton, N. J.; second 
vice-president, Mrs Salome Cutler Fair- 
child, vice-director New York state 
library, Albany, N. Y.; secretary, Fred- 
erick W. Faxon, Boston, Mass.; re- 
corder, Helen E. Haines, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; treasurer, Gardner M. Jones, Salem, 
Mass.; trustee of éndowment fund, 
George W. Williams, Salem, Mass. 

The following librarians were also 
chosen to serve on the council of the 
association: Charles H. Gould, Mon- 
treal; Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford, 
Conn.; Frank P. Hill, Newark, N. J.; 
James K. Hosmer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
George Iles, New York, N. Y.; Herbert 
Putnam, Washington, D. C.; Katharine 
L. Sharp, Champaign, IIl.; Charles C. 
Soule, Boston; James L. Whitney, Bos- 
ton. 

After a few announcements Presi- 
dent Thwaites declared the meeting 
adjourned subject to call. 


Tuesday afternoon was most enjoy- 
ably spent in visiting the houses of 
those who had opened their homes to 
the librarians. 

The beautiful home of Senator Drum- 
mond was visited with much enjoy- 
ment, but the family were out of town. 
At the homes of Mr and Mrs Angus 
and Sir William and Lady Van Horne 
the visitors were most cordially re- 
ceived by the families, and after view- 


-ing the beautiful and rare collections of 


fine pictures and other articles of virtu, 
were given delightful refreshments in 
the beautiful grounds. 

Besides the social functions a num- 
ber took last drives around the city, to 
the mountains and other points of in- 
terest, using every available moment 
before going to boat. 


Post conference trip of the A. L. A. 


The gathering of the librarians at 
Montreal was by devious ways and dif- 
ferent routes, but for the post confer- 
ence trip there was but the one way. 
About 300 persons gathered on the 
wharf in Montreal at go’clock Tuesday 
evening, June 12, and with very little 
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confusion or trouble, considering the 
large numbers of people to be handled, 
were soon safely and comfortably 
stowed away on the two splendid steam- 
ers, Canada and Carolina. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the courtesies and accommodations 
offered by the steamship people in 
making the post conference trip pleas- 
ant. 

The first was the larger party, but was 
equaled in interest, humor, and good 
nature by the other. The boats swung 
out into the stream promptly at 9 p.m., 
and the thousands of lights in the city 
twinkled their happy adieu with the 
same warmth as they greeted the visit- 
ors a week before. Soon the party was 
snugly ensconced in little groups, which 
enjoyed watching the long ribbon of 
light reflected from the full moon, that 
seemed to irresistibly draw the huge 
boat with its happy burden toward it- 
self, receding ever before the willing 
follower. It was a late hour, despite 
tired bodies and weary brains, when 
the party sought the comfortable state- 
rooms for sleep. 

At an early hour everyone was up and 
out so as not to miss the approach to 
Quebec. It was a wide-awake party 
that watched the banks and rock-ribbed 
slopes famous in the early French and 
English history. Theboats waited about 
an hour at the wharf and short excur- 
sions were made through the narrow 
streets and through the terraces. The 
real exploration of the place was re- 
served for the return trip. 

At noon a stop was made at Murray’s 
Bay. This place at one time contained 
many Scotch people, but the French 
element predominated to such a degree 
that French language, manners, and cus- 
toms prevail almost exclusively today. 
In the last two or three years it has been 
much visited by summer tourists, and 
preparation was going on to receive 
visitors in the quaint little town for 
the coming season. The library party 
walked to the top of the hill behind the 
village, and saw the beautiful views of 
mountain stream, rocks and crags, and 
green fields stretching in all directions. 


The blowing of the whistle soon gath- 
ered the party aboard, and majestic 
Canada pursued the even tenor of her 
way close followed by her sister Caro- 
lina. 

As the evening came on and the pur- 
ple shadows gathered over the moun- 
tain tops, turning to opal tints on the 
river as the rays of the setting sun, 
which was a fiery ball in the west, fell 
on the placid waters, a scene of most 
transcendent beauty lay before the won- 
dering eyes of the travelers. The boats 
drew up at the landing at Tadousac, 
and the party streamed out to view at 
closer range a most beautiful place. An 
industry of the place is salmon hatch- 
ing. To this end one of the mountain 
streams is dammed, making at the foot 
of a broken, rugged mountain side a 
beautiful, placid lake in which are re- 
flected in perfect imagery the trees and 
stones above its quiet waters. The even- 
ing songs of birds, the tinkle of the dis- 
tant cow bell, the toll of the curfew, and 
the deepening shadows of the night 
made a scene which was reluctantly 
left behind at the warning whistle of 
the boats. Here, too, for the first time, 
greetings and visits were exchanged 
with those on the two vessels as they 
lay side by side in the harbor. During 
the evening the scene was one of beauty, 
grandeur, and awe, as the boats wended 
their way along the beetling crags, ris- 
ing in their silent solemnity hundreds of 
feet along the shore. Here and there 
forest fires were raging, adding their 
awful grandeur to the night. Over all 
shone the moon, with a steady, clear 
light, which even the scudding clouds 
could scarcely dim. It was late again 
before the decks were deserted by the 
passengers. ; 

Thursday morning was ushered in 
with a drizzling, steady rain, which, un- 
til evening, tried, without effect, to 
dampen the enthusiasm of the party. 
The boat drew up at St Alphonse in the 
morning, and, dressed to meet the ele- 
ments, a number of the more eager 
sightseers went ashore to explore. 

The limit of the journey was reached 
at Chicoutimi early on Thursday after- 
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noon. The mayor of the town and 
other prominent citizens were ready to 
show thevisitors the sights of the place. 
These consisted of the cathedral, public 
offices, etc. A long procession of crazy- 
looking vehicles conveyed the most of 
the tourists to the falls a mile above 
the town, which were well worth seeing. 
Chitcoutimi is somewhat more alive 
than many of the other river towns, be- 
ing on a railroad. 

At 4 o’clock the return trip was be- 
gun, and then the most impressive part 
of the landscape was presented. The 
boats skirted close along the rocky cliffs 
on the shore, and, despite a heavy rain, 
the entire party watched with interest 
the changing scenes of beauty. High 
up on Eternity cape stands a statue of 
the Virgin Mother, which could be seen 
a long distance before and after the 
point was passed. Above it is a plain 
cross, planted by some pious soul for 
the comfort of the weary-hearted and 
perchance stranded voyager. A short 
distance further rises the bold promon- 
tories, which have been named the 
Trinity from the triple face. The usual 
attempt to throw stones, to arouse the 
echo, and to take snap shots, were made. 
It was awe-inspiring to look up the huge 
sides rising hundreds of feet sheer from 
the water. A sudden but rather severe 
rain storm followed by bright sunshine, 
rainbows, and silver mists, gave most 
beautiful surroundings. The purple 
shadows of the evening again closed 
down on the hills, and at dusk another 
stop was made at Tadousac; a visit to 
the little old church founded in 1646 
was followed by a visit to the summer 
hotel, where dancing was indulged in 
until a late hour. An auction held by 
those remaining on board afforded 
amusement to those not inclined to 
explore. 

On Friday morning the travelers 
found themselves at liberty to go on 
shore at Murray’s bay, and were soon 
scattered throughout the place. Shops 
and out-of-the-way places yielded what- 
ever of local color could be had for the 
coin. Homespun cloth of bright col- 
ors, and rugs, were borne back in tri- 


umph, and formed a loan exhibit in 
the salon during the day. Another very 
interesting event was the talk given by 
Mrs Andrews, of Boston, on Pundita 
Ramabai and her work for the child 
widows of India, to the ladies of the 
party during the morning. A collection 
was taken up for the cause. 

In the early afternoon the boat came 
to the landing at St Anne. This quaint 
place is situated by a series of moun- 
tain terraces, each capped by the neat 
looking dwellings of those who have 
become interested in the work of the 
shrine, or who have a greater interest 
in providing for the material welfare 
of those who visit the place. 

The party went on shore, thoroughly 
enjoying the bright afternoon sunshine 
and the strong sweep of the wind, which 
seemed a veritable life giver, full of 
vitality and strength. 

The large procession of visitors 
moved up to the church of St Anne de 
Beaupre where they were met by Father 
McCool, who courteously invited them 
into the church and explained the vari- 
ous points of interest to be seen. 

In the front of the church, outside 
the sanctuary, stands the statue of St 
Anne, with offerings of flowers contin- 
ually before it. In front of the statue, 
inclosed ina small glass case, is a piece 
of stone said to have come from the 
house in which St Anne lived. On 
either side of the sanctuary, inside the 
railing, were two glass cases full of jew- 
elry andall kinds of jewels of all values, 
which have been given by pilgrims to 
the shrine, who have been helped by its 
powers. 

In the rear of the church are two 
tremendous stacks of crutches and vari- 
ous artificial means of locomotion, 
which had been forsaken by pilgrims 
who no longer felt their need after hav- 
ing visited the place. 

Father McCool kindly showed the 
visitors through the various chapels, 
giving the history of each, and the 
party finally brought up in the curio 
shop in the basement of one of the 
chapels, where an onslaught was made 
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on the collection of breviaries, St Jo- 
seph’s, St Anne’s, etc. 

A long procession bearing these vari- 
ous articles sought one of the chapels 
and filed in front of the priest in his 
vestments, and received the blessing 
which would make more efficacious the 
souvenirs which the party carried away 
in generous quantities. After a most 
interesting hour the boat was again 
taken and the journey toward Quebec 
was resumed. 2 

In the early evening the walled ram- 
parts of Quebec again came in sight, 
and the party went on shore to begin 
its exploration and admiration of the 
various points of interest and beauty to 
be seen in this historic old city. It was 
hard to realize that one really stood on 
land washed on its Eastern shore by the 
Atlantic ocean. French was the pre- 
vailing language which fell on the ears, 
and only occasionally did the burred 
sound of English, as it is spoken by 
the Britisher, fall on the ears of the 
visitors, and very seldom was United 
States English heard at all. 

Little parties proceeded over the va- 
rious routes to get the lay of the land 
during the remaining hours of twilight, 
and at 8:30 the party of librarians joined 
the grand promenade of the residents 
of Quebec, who were strolling about on 
Dufferin terrace, listening to the really 
fine music of the Royal Victorian band 
which played until alate hour. Then 
in twos and threes the party made its 
way back to the boat, down the long 
Breakneck stairways to the comforta- 
ble state rooms that by this time had 
assumed the familiarity of home to the 
travelers. 

Early next morning the party was 
taken by the courtesy of the city coun- 
cil in trolley cars around the city, and 
out to the battlements of the Heights of 
Abraham. Here Sir James Le Moyne 
and M. Casgrain conducted the party 
from one point of interest to another, 
finally bringing up at the stately monu- 
ment which tells the reason for its exist- 
ence in the significant sentence: Here 
Wolfe fell victorious. The various points 
connected with the part which Quebec 


has borne in American history, which 
seems to center around this locality, 
were interestingly pointed out by the 
speakers. 

The party then moved on to the cita- 
del, where they were admitted and 
shown around the various points of in- 
terest from beside the ramparts. The 
view of the city and the surrounding 
country from the walls was very effect- 
ive. 

A visit was then made to the legisla- 
tive library, and the party was courte- 
ously received by the lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the province, who was in his 
office at the time. The afternoon was 
taken up with various excursions to 
churches, public buildings, shops, etc., 
not a few taking the route through the 
country out to the falls of Montmorency 
which was well worth the trip. 

At 5 o'clock the Canada took the 
larger part of the travelers on their way 
to Montreal and back home, leaving on 
shore, waving to them a kindly farewell, 
a large number of the travelers who 
had not yet seen enough of Quebec and 
its enviroments to satisfy their interest 
and curiosity. 

Sunday, both at Quebecand Montreal, 
was most intensely interesting to many 
of the travelers, and especially so to 
those who had never witnessed any 
of the ceremonies incident to public 
church feast days. It was the celebra- 
tion of the feast of Corpus Christi, when 
the Eucharist is carried the distance be- 
tween two churches with much pomp 
and ceremony. In Quebec the proces- 
sion began at the Basilica, which is the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, situated in 
Upper town, and proceeded to the 
church of Notre Dame, about half way 
down the hill. 

The streets through which the pro- 
cession passed, on either side were lined 
with small evergreen trees set in sock- 
ets, while overhead were strung banners 
of various kinds, and streamers bearing 
appropriate inscriptions. The English, 
Canadian, French, and Irish flags 
formed a large part of the decorations. 
Only in one or two instances were the 
Stars and Stripes to be seen. 
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A long procession of boys were inthe 
distinctive uniform of their different 
schools, and girls in white dresses and 
veils, followed by other young people 
of larger growth, up to the societies of 
the church. Bands of music enlivened 
the procession at various points. Then 
came along group of church dignita- 
ries, dressed in robes and vestments, 
censor swingers, etc. The end was 
brought up by a canopy heavily em- 
broidered in gold, under which walked 
the bishop bearing the Sacrament, with 
numerous attendants, all dressed in the 
vestments of their order and rank. 

As this passed along the streets, the 
crowds which filled the sidewalks on 
either side knelt with bowed heads 
until the procession had carried on be- 
yond them the sacred emblem. 


It was a most impressive, interesting, - 


and unique experience for many of the 
visitors. The streets were crowded 
with people dressed in their Sunday best 
and in the most perfect good humor. 

The ride around the city afterwards 
showed similar processions moving in 
different parts of the town and its sub- 
urbs. The ride out on the St Louis 
road from Quebec gave one a most 
beautiful view of the suburbs, and the 
country surrounding Quebec. Beauti- 
ful country homes lined the way, and 
the drive through the lands of the-lieu- 
tenant governor of the province im- 
pressed one with the difference in dis- 
play of an English country estate and 
one in America. 

At 3.0’clock the Quebec party took 
the boat for Montreal and was given 
one of the finest treats offered by the 
whole trip. A picked choir, made up 
from the Jesuit church and the College 
of Montreal, had been in Quebec to 
give a concert and was returning home. 
They were most generous in singing, 
and from the time the party boarded the 
vessel until the midnight hour there 
were constant strains of beautiful music 
furnished by well trained voices, under 
the direction of Mr Alex. Clerk, a 
master of his art. M. Masson, M. Di- 
onne, and M. Brossard were the spe- 
cial favorites of the crowd. 


ee. 
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At an early hour on Monday morning 
the travelers awoke to find themselves 
again at the Montreal wharf. Here 
the real separation took place, and the 
party~ scattered, some going directly 
home, some into the Adirondacks, some 
few remaining in Montreal to further 
explore the scenes of interest visited 
the week before. 


A. L. A. notes 


It was universally conceded that the 
most interesting sessions were those 
where new people talked on new sub- 
jects, and this without any disrespect to 
the fathers in Israel. ; 


There was rather a disappointment in 
the few members of Canadian librarians 
in attendance. Many members of the 
A. L. A. hoped to enlarge their circle 
of acquaintance across the border, but 
not much of an opportunity was af- 
forded. Most of the Canadian libra- 
rians present have been in the meetings 
on this side. 


Some regret was expressed by many 
of the new attendants at the lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the introduc- 
tion committee to the duties of their 
position. Little attempt was made by 
them to seek out the new people, and 
in some instances when approached for 
an introduction to some one, they did 
not know the person sought. There is 
a chance for improvement in the work 
of this committee. 


The courtesies extended by the citi- 
zens of Montreal were of a most enjoy- 
able nature, never going beyond the 
time and extent at the command of the 
association, and at the same time so 
genuine and cordial as to give sincere 
pleasure to the visitors. 


The tour through the vaults and un- 
derground apartments of the Chateau 
de Ramezay, redolent of memories of 
the historic past of the United States 
as well as Canada, was one of the most 
enjoyable events of the visit. 


Much amusement was afforded by the 
various attempts of the visitors to con- 
verse in French. It usually ended in 
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the fashion of the Irishman who was 
sent to borrow the gridiron. 


The native caléche was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the tourists, and no oppor- 
tunity was passed without mounting to 
the rather unsteady seat and viewing 
the sights from one of these curious 
vehicles, much to the good of their 
drivers. 


Miss Charleton of the Medical library 
of McGill university was most untiring 
in making the stay in Montreal pleas- 
ant, and in helping the uninitiated find 
the places which seemed to have a dis- 
position to get out of the way of the 
searcher. 


Kodaks of every kind and form were 
much in evidence during the trip from 
start to finish, particularly up the Sague- 
nay. . 

“The lady from Australia,’ who 
joined the party for the river trip, gave 
the American girls a most graphic de- 
scription of themselves. Her ideas 
were evidently gained from a different 
company from that in which she talked. 


The Toledo party were rather for- 
saken by good fortune on this occasion. 
One of the trustees was relieved of his 
new overcoat by a delegate to the Y. 
M.C. A. meeting, who left the boat at 
Round Island. The belongings of the 
librarian were carried out of her room 
at Quebec, and one of the young ladies 
was relieved of her purse, containing 
her return ticket and $20, ona street car 
in Montreal. 


The invitations for receiving the as- 
sociation next year received from In- 
diana at Winona Lake, Waukesha, Wis., 
and Buffalo, N. Y., were taken under 
advisement. Acommittee will visit the 
places suggested and report on the ad- 
visability of selection. 


Father Jones, of Montreal, was the 
pet of the post conference trip. His 
good humor was unfailing, and his 
knowledge of the history of the locali- 
ties visited made him an interesting 
companion. 


If Mr Gould is found trying to “do” 
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any arithmetical problem in an absent- 
minded way during the next year, it 
may be safely guessed that he is tring 
to figure out how many times he an- 
swered the same questions put to him 
in the conference of 1900. His zeal and 
good nature were unlimited. 

The severe illness of Miss James of 
Boston, which overtook her on her ar- 
rival in Montreal, was a source of deep 
regret to her numerous friends in the 
A. L.A. Many expressions of sympa- 
thy found their way to her sick room. 


The exhibit this year was not quite 
up to those of former years in extent, 
but what was shown was of high grade. 
Few publishers, and those Canadian, 
made any exhibit. The stack people 
were out in force. The Stikeman, the 
Fenton, and the Library Bureau stacks 
were represented by samples. Pictures 
of many library buildings were shown. 
The Buffalo public library had quite a 
display of its records, lists, etc. Pratt 
institute had a good display of bulletins. 
A good deal of advertising matter of 


different agencies was in place. 
W.1.L. 


Library Schools 
Drexel institute, Philadelphia 


The year’s work in the library school 
has drawn to a successful close, the fol- 
lowing graduates having received cer- 
tificates at the commencement exer- 
cises of the institute, June 8: 

Adeline S. Brown, Greta E. Brown, 
ElizabethV.Clarke, Florence L. Drinker, 
Charlotte E. Evans, Charlotte K. Han- 
num, Bessie H. Jennings, Virginia M. 
Keyes, Helene A. Kingman, Emily J. 
Kuhn, Katharine S. Leiper, Caroline F. 
Webster, Florence E. Wheeler, Beulah 
S. White. 

The picture bulletins prepared as 
problems by the class and exhibited in 
the library, have attracted a great deal 
of attention and favorable comment for 
their originality, practical utility, and 
artistic treatment. Among the most 
timely subjects chosen for illustration 
were: Paris and the exposition, the 
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South African war, recent inventions 
(wireless telegraphy, inkless printing, 
and liquid air), and some out-of-door 
themes. These bulletins were sent to 
Montreal for exhibition at the Ameri- 
can Library Association conference. 

The Library school was organized in 
November, 1892, witha class of 10 stu- 
dents. Since that date there have been 
enrolled in the classes 142 students, in- 
cluding those taking the full and spe- 
cial courses in library science. The 
graduates of the full course number 
110. In addition six partial certificates 
were granted to students of the first 
and second classes who had completed 
either the course in cataloging or that 
in library economy. After June, 1894, 
the certificates for partial courses were 
discontinued. Each year 20 students 
are now admitted to the school. 

Avice B. KROEGER, director. 


New York State library school, Albany 


The school has been much interested 
in the reports made by the libraries re- 
ceiving the picture bulletins recently 
prepared by the junior class. (See Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, February 1900, p. 63 and 
April, p. 174.) The value to the stu- 
dents of such a practical test of their 
work cannot be overestimated, and the 
careful, intelligent criticism of those 
who have watched the public use of the 
bulletins forms a suggestive comment- 
ary on this department of library work. 

With hardly an exception the form 
of the bulletins has been greatly ad- 
mired, and much commendation has 
been given to the taste and skill shown 
in choosing and mounting pictures, in 
adding pen and ink designs, and in 
lettering book titles. The selection of 
books has also been approved, and in 
regard to the test question, viz., the 
actual circulation of the books them- 
selves, the majority report a marked 
and gratifying effect. 

For example, during the exhibition 
of the bulletin on Indian tribes of New 
York, at the Buffalo library, all the 
books listed were drawn except a few 
which were not allowed to leave the 
building, and the librarian at Grand 
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Rapids writes that 17 out of the 18 books 
on the Control of the tropics were 
taken out, in spite of the decidedly se- 
rious nature of the subject. In both 
these libraries I understand that the 
books were placed near the bulletin on 
shelves open for inspection, a practice 
which has, in nearly every case, re- 
sulted in a circulation much larger than 
when the books were left in their regu- 
lar places. 

The demand for these bulletins has 
grown with gratifying rapidity, and a 
brisk exchange is being carried on be- 
tween the various libraries. The Cleve- 
land library at present holds the highest 
record, with nine bulletins now going 
the rounds of the different branches. 

The list of subjects covered by the 
bulletins contains a great variety of 
material. The school would be glad to 
have them used by other libraries be- 
sides the original 30 for which they 
were made. Any librarian wishing one 
should address me here. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt institute, Brooklyn 


In place of the annual library visits 
during the third term, the class this 
year elected to attend the A. L. A. 
conference at Montreal. The director, 
several of the instructors, and Ig of the 
students went to Albany in advance of 
the New York party, where they were 
most cordially welcomed and hospit- 
ably entertained by the State library 
school. On the evening of June 4 an 
informal reception was held in the State 
libraryschoolrooms. On the morning of 
the 5th brief addresses were made by 
Mr Dewey, Mrs Fairchild, Miss Sharp, 
Miss Kroeger, and Miss Plummer. La- 
ter, Gov. Roosevelt received the party. 
In the afternoon numerous parties were 
formed and conducted about the city to 
places of historic interest by members 
of the Albany school, and a reception 
was held at Mr Dewey’s home. Enthu- 
siastic reports of the entire trip, of the 
conference, and of the courtesy and cor- 
diality everywhere shown to them have 
been received from those students who 
have returned from Montreal. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Judge Mellen Chamberlain, formerly 
librarian of Boston public library, died 
in that city June 25. 


Frank G. Wilcox, of New York li- 
brary school, 1gco, has been appointed 
librarian of Holyoke, Mass. 


By the will of the late Jonas G. Clark, 
Clark university is to receive $150,000 
for building and maintaining a library. 


A movement is on foot among the 
citizens of Hull, Mass., to preserve the 
house in that place formerly occupied 
by John Boyle O’Reilly as a public li- 
brary. 


On June 2, Newburyport (Mass.) pub- 
lic library received a gift of $20,000 
from J. R. Spring of San Francisco, and 
$4500 from the estate of the late S. W. 
Marston of Boston. 


The city library of Springfield, Mass., 
will receive about $70,000 by the will of 
the late David Ames Mills, of Norwich, 
Conn. One half the sum is for the pur- 
chase of works on economics. 


Andrew Keogh, librarian of the Lin- 
onia & Brother’s library at Yale uni- 
versity, has been elected reference li- 
brarian of Yale university library. He 
will retain also the administrative du- 
ties of the Linonia. 


The will of the late John Nicholas 
Brown bequeaths his Bibliotheca Amer- 
icana to the public use. After four 
years a board is to choose the institu- 
tion and location to receive it, $150,000 
is to be spent for a building to hold it, 
and $500,000 is to be set aside as an en- 
dowment fund for its maintenance. It 
is requested that the collection remain 
intact and be known as the John Carter 
Brown library. 


Central Atlantic 
C. N. Fowler is to present Elizabeth, 
N. J., with a $75,000 library building. 


About 300 new clerks have been set 
at work on the catalog in the Congres- 
sional library. 


Mrs Frank Smith of Angelica, N. Y., 
has given $12,000 for a library building 
at that place. 


Sarah Slater Oddie, class of ’g5, 
Pratt, and for the past four years in 
the New York public library, has been 
elected librarian of the new public li- 
brary to be organized in East Orange, 
N. J 

E. M. Bigelow has made a proposi- 
tion, according to the Engineering 
news, to move bodily the Carnegie li- 
brary of Pittsburg a distance of 1000 
feet, and across a ravine of 100 feet. 
The building is a steel and stone 
structure 392 feet long, 148 feet wide, 
and three stories high. The estimated 
weight is 58,000 tons. 


The following appointments have 
been made in the Library of congress: 
Juul Diesered, Illinois, $1500; Harold 
T. Dougherty, Massachusetts, $720; 
Charles A. Flagg, Massachusetts, $1,- 
500; Mary E Griswold, New York, 
$1,200; Cecil K. Jones, California, $1,- 
200; John W. Kennedy, West Virginia, 
$720; Charles A. Kreps, West Virginia, 
$720; Jacob Lebovitz, Illinois, $900; 
Henry E. Lower, Ohio, $720; Lotta M. 
Neuhaus, District of Columbia, $720. 
Jessie McL. Watson, Minnesota, $1200; 
Mary L. Whitall, New Jersey, $720. 
Charles H. Walsh, Pennsylvania, $1200. 


Central 


R. M. Stimson has presented to Ma- 
rietta college, Ohio, his private library, 
numbering 19,000v. 


The public library at Peru, Ind., has 
opened a children’s room for the sum- 
mer in the Center high schoo] building. 


L. G. Simmons, of Kenosha, Wis., 
has just given $20,c00 for books for 
the Simmons’ memorial library of that 
place. 

The Peoria (Ill.) public library has 
been suffering from book thieves, I14v. 
having been stolen from the reference 
room. The thief was arrested and con- 
victed, but on Librarian Wilcox’s inter- 
cession he was set free and the fine re- 
mitted. 
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The librarians of Kansas will organ- 
ize a state library association, Mrs Anna 
L. Diggs of Topeka has charge of the 
matter. 

Marian Sparks, of Illinois library 
school, ’99, has been engaged to catalog 
the library of the Iowa Academy of sci. 
ence, consisting of 50,000v. 

J. T. Gerould, of the Columbia uni- 
versity library, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the State university of Mis- 
souri, with W. K. Stone as assistant. 

Hester Coddington, for some years 
head cataloger in the library of the uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has resigned to 
take a position in the Library of con- 
gress. 

P. M. Musser has offered $30,000 to 
Muscatine, Iowa, for a library building, 
provided the city will furnish and main- 
tain it for a public library. The offer 
has been accepted. 

Maude W. Straight, reference libra- 
rian of the university of Illinois, was 
married June 21, at Oak Park, IIL., to 
Prof. Albert Carman of the department 
of physics of the university of Illinois. 

Miss Doren, librarian of the Dayton 
(Ohio) public library, has returned to 
her work after a nine months’ leave of 
absence, which was spent abroad. Miss 
Doren spent considerable time studying 
the book markets, binding, rare collec- 
tions, etc., in the various places visited. 

Pacific Ceast 

The Stanford university law library 
has received the law library of the late 
Justice Field, one of the most-complete 
law collections extant. The library was 
a gift from Mrs Field. 

The Mercantile library of San Fran- 
cisco has established a system of travel- 
ing libraries on a subscription basis, 
which is working very satisfactorily 
It finds it an excellent plan to augment 
its membership, use its duplicate vol- 
umes, and benefit people remote from 
library privileges. 

Caroline Hancock, for 21 years libra- 
rian of the Sacramento public library, 
resigned her position, and Lauren W. 
Ripley has been appointed to succeed 
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her. The board presented Miss Han- 
cock with a handsomely engrossed copy 
of resolutions of regret at her depar- 
ture. The library employes presented 
her with a handsome gold watch chain 
with a diamond slide. 

South 

J. B. Duke, of Durham, N. C., has 
presented Trinity college with $50,000 
for a library and building. 

Rosa M. Leeper, formerly of the St 
Louis public library, has been elected 
librarian of Dallas, Tex., at $100 a 
month. 

A decision of the United States court 
gives $250,000to the city of Winchester, 
Va., for a public library. It isa bequest 
from the late Judge John Handley of 
Scranton, Pa., who gave his estate of 
$1,400,000 for various public purposes 
at his death in 1895. The contest over 
the bequest has just been settled on the 
terms of the will. 


Foreign 


A children’s library is to be estab- 
lished in Norwich, England, one of the 
first in that country. 

Mr Passmore Edwards has given 
44000 for a new library building, to be 
known as the Passmore Edwards free 
library, to Bow, London. 

The library of Dom Pedro of Brazil 
was recently sold at auction in Vienna, 
about 30 persons being present. There 
were I155v., and the highest price (770 
crowns) obtained was for a mineralog- 
ical year book extending from 1830 to 
1892. Works of fiction were mostly un- 
cut, whereas the scientific books had 
evidently been read carefully, and most 
of them had marginal notes. 

John Davies Mullins, for more than 
30 years chief librarian to the corpora- 
tion of Birmingham, England, died May 
27. Mr Mullins has been an invalid for 
some years past, and was compelled to 
retire from his position two years ago, 
since which time he has been confined to 
his home. Mr Mullins was long recog- 
nized as one of the leading librarians in 
the work and did much to advance the 
cause of librarianship in England. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





















OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 








HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


Weare continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department -in 
examining and making their selection of books. 








A. C. MCCLURG & GO. CHICAGO 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 
Prices, based on our wholesale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 
For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purchased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. _ 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
5 and7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 


LIBRARY ADHESIVES 




















1 2 

? A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,6o0z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents., 


2-H IGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. A ope iy sone. bgp: pwned —— — 
t ° n- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the tches! Waned 2 ladianapolia hag the encie- 


sion of all other mucilages. In 2 0z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1,2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The Hew volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In30z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet nerend easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
c London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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To Library Givers and Trustees of New 
Public Libraries 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, with more 
than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying books for new public 


libraries. 


He has specially prepared manuscript lists of absolutely standard books 


covering every department of literature, including latest books, the whole arranged in 
groups and alphabetized, which libraries have the free use of. 
Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of a few 


libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. 
Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. 
Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. 


Webster (Vass.) Public Library. 


Pratt [Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 


N.Y. 


Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 

Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 

Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 

Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 

Fogg Memorial Library, So. Weymouth, Mass. 
and many others. 





Do You... 


Want to know everything possible about anything? 
Want to write an article on a special subject? 

Want to save time, hard work, wearying research? 
Want to save money? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Want to compile a scrap-book on a special subject | 
—scientific, dramatic, biographic, political, so- | 
cial, financial, commercial, historic, economic, | 
or otherwise? | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Want to prepare a response to a toast; speech in a 
debating club or elsewhere; paper or essay in a 
literary club, or anything of that nature? 


Want to know anything that is said of you, or any- 
one else, in print or pictures? 


Want to keep yourself up to date in anything? 


The easiest, surest, quickest, most econom- | 
ical and perfect way is to secure the | 


THE 2OTH CENTURY PRESS | 
CLIPPING BUREAU 


New York Life Building | 
CHICAGO 


Rate, 2c. per Clipping 
Send for Booklet 


Permanency 
isnota Visible 


Time is the only sure test of permanency. 
Forty years of steady growth in popularity 
makes 4 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of quality. Made with chemical accu- 
racy, its permanency is fixed. 

Free booklet, “Inklings,” tells the kinds 
which should be selected for various uses. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
BOSTON. 
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Children’s Reading Room 





PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
FURNITURE AND STACKS DESIGNED AND MADE BY LIBRARY BUREAU. 


Every progressive librarian realizes the necessity of interesting 
and providing attractive accommodations for children. 

Comfortable chairs and tables especially designed for children are 
prime factors. Shelving within their reach and bulletins, readable 
without standing on a chair, are indispensable. 

If you associate a child with the best pictures and furniture of 
simple designs; if you accustom him to read in these surroundings, 
his love for reading will increase. 

“The object of education is to make people not merely do the 
right thing but enjoy the right thing.” 

Library Journal and Public Libraries are constantly urging this ne- 
cessity. 

We have made a special study of the details of furnishing chil- 
den’s rooms. Our experience in this department is unique and can be 
had gratis on application. 





Library Bureau, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
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Public Libraries 


Catalogers! 


Send 15 cents to the LIBRARY BUREAU 


and receive by return mail a copy of the pamphlet on 


Cataloging 


By Miss EsrHER CRAWFORD 
Of Dayton (O)., Public Library. 


Specially valuable to those just beginning library work 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington 








Public Libraries 


N. E. A., July, 1900 
by the 


Charleston sx 


“MONON ROUTE | 
























““ THE BATTERY 
Charleston 











CHOICE OF A DOZEN 


Different Routes Returning 


if desired, via WASHINGTON, D.C. 


SIDNEY B. JONES, L. E. SESSIONS, 


City Passenger Agent, North-Western Passenger Agent, 
232 Clark St., CHICAGO. MINNEAPOLIS. 
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Public Libraries RLS 


A Suggestive List of 


ttings and Supplies 


Library of 3000 Volumes 


Fittings 


Library Bureau 
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. THE NEW 
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=. HAMMOND 
TYPE- 
WRITER 































The Hammond Typewriter 


For 
Card 
index | : eae 
Work es ea eA gs . 














= IE YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 











THE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches in Principal! Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 











